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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—tThe Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
ot a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are particu- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. i 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
faragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
seeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
prom tly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
jn a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
jn writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER. 
TO-MORROW (THURSDAY) AND EVERY EVENING at 8, 
The Romantic Play, entitled 
HIS MAJESTY’S SERVANT. 
FIRST MATINEE SATURDAY NEXT, at 2. 
Box Office open ro to 10. Telephone 3193 Gerrard. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


ROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 


Tickets, 15., 2S., 3S., 5S., of usual Agents. Queen's Hall Box Office, and of RoperRT 
NEwMaN, Manager, 320, Regent Street, W. 


GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY, 


RAPID TRAVEL IN LUXURY. 


A. B. C. PROGRAMME OF EXCURSION’ FACILITIES 
from London (Marylebone), Woolwich, Greenwich, and Metropolitan 
STATIONS TO LEICESTER, NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD, 


Leeds, Huddersfield, Halifax, Bradford, Manchester, 
SOUTHPORT, CLEETHORPES, YORK, SCARBOROUGH, 


Newcastle, and numerous other Towns and Holiday Resorts in the 
MIDLANDS, NORTH OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, 
can be obtained free cn application at Marylebone Station and 


COMPANY’S TOWN OFFICES OR AGENCIES. 


Liverpool, 


SAM FAY, General Manager. 
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Whate’et men do, or say, or think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sieele. 
A Doughty Fighter.—After a stormy political career Sir William 
Harcourt last Saturday passed peacefully and painlessly away. He 


PRELLE’S DOGS AT THE ALHAMBRA THEATRE 


entrance ‘on the stage was received by the gallery with the ribald 

shout, “Come along, George!” Moreover, I have never before seen 

in a theatre such an excellent method of criticism as that which 

obtained at the fall of the curtain on the second act—the house sat 
in grim silence. I was struck with the effectiveness 
of silence as a method of criticism, and I hope that 
it may be used instead of booing for future occasions 
when we have unsatisfactory plays. 


The Achievement of Miss Miriam Clements.— 
Hlis Highness My Husband at the Comedy Theatre 
was a great success. It is a translation of a French 
play called Le Prince Consort. Its particular attrac- 
tion is in the revelation of talent on the part of Miss 
Miriam Clements, who enacts the Queen of Corconia. 
[had hitherto thought of Miss Clements as an exceed- 
ingly charming and beautiful woman rather than as 
a great actress, but I do not believe that another 
actress on our stage could have made the Queen of 
Corconia as convincing as Miss Clements has done, 
It isa splendid study of a woman who is also a queen, 
—one who has to go through the various mental 
struggles between her ideals of queenliness and her 
human affections. The’ story is in a nutshell. It 
tells of a young queen who has to marry ; her 
husband, the prince consort, is to have no power 
and may not interfere in affairs of state. He soon 
grows tired of this and proposes to throw up the 
game. However a compromise is effected and all 
ends happily. Mr. Boyne is the Prince Consort and 
makes a charming one, while Mr. Eric Lewis and 
Miss Lottie Venne are thoroughly amusing here as 
always. Altogether AHzs Highness My Husband 
should prove a great success. 


With the exception of the trainer all the ‘‘characters"’ in this picture are dogs. M. Prelle has obtained 


some extraordinary effects by dressing up his little performers 


was a doughty fighter and not one of those who spoke sweet things 
to colleague or foe, but he hada good heart with his blustering 
manner. His political enemies always remained his private friends, 
though many things have happened to estrange them since the 
little conference at the Reform Club between Sir William and 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Henry James and Lord Hartington, which was 
the precursor of the Liberal Unionist secession. Save these four and 
one other, who told me the tale, none knew how near Sir William 
went to parting company from Mr. Gladstone on that occasion. 


A Slogger.—Naturally a powerful speaker, Sir William always 
rehearsed his speeches before a mirror in his private room. With 
a brilliant wit of his own, too, he polished his jokes for days before 
he used them. With less preparation he might have been an orator ; 
as it was, the House of Commons ranked him only as a “ slogger.” 
With two peerages in the family tree, he refused a title, and the 
descendant of the De Vernons and the Harcourts remained a 
democrat to the end of his days. These exceeded the Scriptural 
allowance, for he was within a fortnight of being seventy-seven. 


“The Golden Light” that Failed.—There was something 
exceedingly pathetic about the failure of Mrs. Brown Potter’s play at 
the Savoy Theatre ; the dresses were so beautiful, the staging was 
so excellent—only the words and acting were non-effective. It seemed 
such a pity that so much money should be wasted, that so much 
energy should come to naught. Certainly there is another side to it 
all. I am rather surprised that Mrs. Brown Potter’s play did not 
have a good run by virtue of its topsy-turvy effects. I should have 
thought, for example, that people would have come to see the 
costumes, which were indeed superb. Certainly there was plenty of 
amusement to be had out of the play. I, who paid half-a-guinea for 
my seat, felt indeed that I obtained my money’s worth in many a 
chuckle. ; 


“Come Along, George !”—It was so thoroughly farcical to see 
the literary man absorbed in his work, resenting his wife’s inter- 
ruptions, and not unnaturally grumbling when she placed an 
immerse bundle of prickly blossom on the top of his study table. 
George, the sympathetic lover, again, with whom we had no 
sympathy, was always funny, and when he returned from India just 
in time to be in at the death of the troublesome husband, his jaunty 


An ‘Autumn Foliage” Competition.—As sup- 

plemental to our Photographic Competition, which 

still flourishes merrily, bringing me several hundred photographs 
each week, I have pleasure in offering a separate prize—a No. 3A 

Folding Pocket Kodak, value £3 12s. 6d.—for the best example of 

autumn foliage that I receive by the end of the month of October, these 
photographs to be addressed, Editor Autumn Foliage Competition. 


THE OLDEST INHABITANT OF THE WORLD 


This giant tortoise weighs 970 Ib. It is reputed to be 300 years old and can 
easily carry two full-grown men. He is now at the St. Louis Exhibition 


THE TATLER 


What Should Solomon Do?—The New York [W/ordd, which is 
always full of ideas, raises an interesting automobile problem which 
is almost equal to the well-known question of casuistry that was 
once raised by Cardinal Newman. His question was, ‘‘ Supposing 
you were standing at two cross roads when you saw a friend rushing 
past pursued by murderers, would you be justified in telling the 
murderers a lie as to which turning your friend had taken?” The 
question raised by the New York World is even more subtle. 
Under the title, ‘‘ What Should Solomon Do ?” it raises the question 
of three possible courses for a motorist who is taking a honeymoon 
trip in an automobile. Solomon is taking his bride for the honey- 
moon, and as they steer down 
a steep hill the chain snaps 
and the emergency brake will 
not work. Solomon can steer 
the automobile but cannot 


WHAT WOULD SOLOMON DO? ASKS THE NEW YORK 


If he motored down a precipice as in the picture 


stop it. Rounding a sharp curve where there is a hill on one side 
and a precipice on the other he meets a two-horse carriage in which 
is an elderly couple. Between the carriage and the wall where he 
might otherwise pass is a nurse witha child in a baby car. Solomon 
has ten seconds in which to decide. What should Solomon do ? 

(1) Should he steer the automobile over the precipice, killing 
the bride he promised to protect and himself ? 

(2) Should he run down the nurse and child ? 

(3) Should he dash into the carriage in which are the elderly 
couple and thus save his bride, himself, and the nurse and child ? 

The New York World offers £10 for the best answer and £5 
for the second best. I will not offer any prize because I think that 
the law ought to intervene to prevent a motor car from running 
down steep hills and turning sharp corners under any possible 
circumstances, 


A Diplomatic Motorist.—The Gurney case, in which the third 
secretary of the British Embassy at Washington was fined for 
driving his motor at excessive speed, recalls the fact that the British 
Embassy was the first to be establishe 
at Washington, and the British am- 
bassador occupies, therefore, the 
premier position among diplo- 
matists accredited to the 
United States 
Government. 
When the 


VESUVIUS AND 
THE BAY OF NAPLES 


This model is in the possession 
of Thomas Cook and Sons, the well- 
known excursionists, who say the newspapers 
have grossly exaggerated the present eruption and 
that their railway up the burning mountain is per- 
fectly safe. The season for Vesuvius is now beginning, 
and the firm of Cook will take many hundreds up the mountain 
during the next few months, There are nine methods of ascent, but 
not one as comfortable as this as every visitor to Naples knows 


The Ethics of Motoring. 


fWORED 2 
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United States Government decided to receive ambassadors. there 
was a great rush among the various first-rate European Powers to 
raise their Ministers at Washington to the rank of ambassadors, and 
it was chiefly through the activity of Lord Rosebery, who was then 
at the Foreign Office, that the late Lord 
Pauncefote, then our Minister at Washing- 
ton, was received by the United States 
Government as ambassador just an hour 
before the French Minister, who was 
second in the race for the premier 
diplomatic position. 


“Findings” not ‘‘Keepings.”—The 
contradictory “ voices of the press”? on the 
subject of the recent convictions for keeping 
money found in the street remind a_ corre- 
spondent of an 
amusing experience 
that befel the late 
Mr “Tommy” 
Saunders, a London 
magistrate, who had 
edited a weighty 
work on the criminal 
law. One morning 
aman was charged 
before him with 
stealing a valuable 
ring which he had 
found and pawned 
immediately. Mr. Saunders made a joke 
about “findings” being “ keepings” and dis- 
charged him “without a stain upon his 
character.” Hardly had the man left the 
court when another poor wretch was brought 
in for stealing a purse and ten sovereigns 
dropped in the street—by Mrs. Saunders. 
Here was adilemma. What magistrate would 
dare to discharge a prisoner his better half 
chooses to charge, especially if she is in the oF. 
witness box with her eye upon him? Mr. 
Saunders was equal to the occasion. Witha 
little laugh he said, ‘‘ ’m sorry I can’t try you 
because I’m an interested party ; I must remand 
you to come before a brother magistrate.” 


MAX BEERBOHM 


"As Mr. Frank Richardson 
sees him 
The Brighton Winter Season.—With the 

resumption of the splendid service of trains provided for the winter 

months by the L.B..and S.C. Railway the season at “ London-by- 

the-Sea ” may be said to have fairly begun. The 11 a.m. “ Pullman 

Limited,” which does the journey from Victoria in an hour, is 
undoubtedly one of the finest trains in the world. It 

makes travelling notonly easy but luxurious, 

and one can return by another 

excellent train on 


the Sunday, 
at five o’clock, or 
better still at nine, 
arriving at Victoria at 
ten. Brighton is as well 
equipped with hotels as with its 

railway service, and the directors 
of the Gordon Hotels celebrated the 
opening of the winter season with a lun- 

cheon at the Hotel Métropole, which, with 
its 450 bedrooms, its unrivalled public rooms, 
and its excellent cwzs/ze, is one of the most com- 
fortable establishments of its kind in the kingdom. 
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The 


Cats of a Famous Novelist. 


An Unlucky Station.—Enoch Station will gain soon an 
unenviable notoriety ; just this time last year a train ran into 
the station at fifteen miles an hour with the result that the 
engine before it could be pulled up crashed into the terminal 
buffers, the carriage next to the engine being literally smashed 
to pieces and thirteen passengers killed on the spot. This 
was the worst railway accident on record since the Armagh 
disaster in 1888. ‘The other day a passenger train left Enoch 
Station, and a pilot engine travelling in the same direction 
was by some mischance turned on to the same line upon 
which the passenger train was travelling and crashed into 
it ; twenty passengers were injured, In the Poard of Trace 
reports there appears to be no similar accident on record in 
this country. 


Vaccinating not Vacillating. —The Japanese are firm 
believers in the efficacy of vaccination, and anti-vaccinationists 
in Japan have not yet developed into a position of any standing 
or notoriety. In Tokyo some years ago a memorial was 
erected to Sir William Jenner by public subscription, and it is 
highly probable that the originator of vaccination is held in 
far greater esteem in Japan than he is nowadays in this 
country. But Japan is young and may yet deve'op anti- 
yaccinationists and other conscientious objectors like ourselves. 


A CLUB FOR ‘OLD BOYS” IN PARIS 


All the members must be over fifty years of age. Reading from left to right, M. Guillaume is 

seventy-six; his neighbour, Mr. Schoon, is fift eight; M. Pelatan, in the centre, eighty ; 

M. Lascar, beside him, seventy-three; and M. Gaston Tillot, fifty-eight. Messrs. Jordan and 

Oyama—the last-named a cousin of the Japanese general—who are respectively eighty and 
seventy-five years old, preferred to remain out of the picture 


To Support the Navy.—The Royal Navy Club of 1765 
and 1785 will give a club dinner to commemorate the great 
naval victories of Camperdown and Trafalgar on the anni- 
versary of the latter, October 21. The object of this club is 
twofold. First, it wishes to keep green the memory of the great 
admirals of bygone days and the naval victories which made England 
supreme at sea during 
the wars with the Bour- 


The Champs Elysées Club.—Paris is the city of peculiar clubs, 
and the Champs Elysées Club, or “ Cercle des Cinq Cents Années en 
Plein Air” as it is in- 
differently called, is per- 


haps one of the most 
peculiar in the Ville 
Lumitre. It is small 
and select, consisting as 
it does of not more than 
ten members, whose joint 
ages must always amount 
to fully five centuries or 
over. At present this 
result is obtained with 
an active membership of 
seven, five of whom are 
represented in the photo- 
graph. The club meets 
every afternoon at a 
special point in the 
Champs Elysées near 
the residence of the 
president, and whether 
the weather be wet or 
fine indulges in open-air 
discussions upon politics, religious matters, things 
theatrical, and general items of interest from three 
o’clock till six, the members being of opinion that 
such open-air discussion is conducive to a long life 
and a healthy one; and they are certainly wonder- 
fully youthful-looking for their age. 


Boys Under Fifty Not Admitted. — The 
club has the peculiarity that each member owns 
a nickname by which he is called during the 
session. Thus M. Tillot is known as the “ Anglo- 
phile Communard,” M. Lascar as the “ Musician,” 
M., Pelatan as ‘le Théologien,” Mr. Schoon as the 
“ Strategist,” and M. Guillaume as ‘le Boulevar- 
dier.? M. Oyama’s nickname of “le Japonais” is 
obvious, and Mr. Jordan is “le Financier.” All 
the old gentlemen are well known to the fre- 
quenters of the Champs Elysées and have their 
chairs reserved for them every afternoon. The club 
has existed for fourteen years, during which time 
only six members have joined the majority. This 
is remarkable when we remember that fifty is the 
age limit; any younger man is looked upon as a 
baby and ineligible for membership. 


MR. WARWICK DEEPING 


MISS MAUD MERRILL 


Mr. Warwick Deeping, the well-known novelist, author'of Uther and Tgraine and Love Among the Ruins, 
was married on September 21 to Miss Maud Merrill, only child of Captain Merrill of the 8th Hussars 


SNOWDOVE 


Marky 


bons, the French revolu- 
tionary Government, and 
Napoleon, and with this 
view the club gives 
commenioration dinners 
on chief anniversaries ; 
secondly, it controls large 
funds for charitable pur- 
poses, which it bestows 
annually among ~ the 
widows and orphans of 
those who have spent 
their days in the naval 
service. Both these 
duties should be attended 
to by the nation, and it 
is as well that it should 
be widely known that 
the club performs what 
the nation neglects. 


THE FAVOURITE CATS OF A GREAT NOVELIST AND HIS WIFE 


These are two of the cats of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hardy at Max Gate, 
an enthusiast for cats and has written about them in the Animal World. 
eighteen years of age. 


Dorchester. Mrs. Hardy is 
One of her cats, Comfy, is 


Marky is short for Marcus Aurelius 
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The Mysteries of Yorkshire Pudding. 


Pudding Preliminaries.—A correspondent from Carlisle wants to 
probe the mystery ef making a Yorkshire pudding, and the paragon 
pudding-maker refeired to in a recent TATLER says the recipe is 
simple. First secure several generations of Yorkshire ancestors. 
Then get born in Yorkshire. At the age of twelve begin to 
imbibe the pudding traditions of 
the family and practise diligently 
for fifteen years. Then move to 
London or some civilised centre 
where they understand the use of 
the common kitchener—unless you 
have a Yorkshire oven of your 
own—and you have taken the 
first step towards achievement. 


And Ingredients.—Given the 
ancestral preliminaries the making 
of Yorkshire pudding is easy. 
You put four tablespoonfuls of 
best flour in a large basin, and into 
a depression in the centre you 
brea an egg—or two if you like 
it rich. Having sprinkled a large 
pinch of salt on the egg you break 
the yolk with a wooden spoon, at 
the same time pouring a small 
quantity of milk on it. Then stir 
round in the centre from left to 
right—beware of taking the twist 
out of it—and keep on slowly 
adding milk and enlarging the 
circle as you stir until all the flour 
is mixed in and the whole forms a 
very stiff batter, At this stage 
cease adding milk and beat the 
mixture lightly and quickly but 
thoroughly for five minutes or 
more till it breaks into bubbles. 
Next, you slowly add more milk as you stir till you bring the batter 
to the consistency of thick cream. Pour the whole into enough 
boiling fat from roast beef to more than cover the bottom of a 
Io in. baking tin and bake in a quick oven till the pudding is crisp 
and brown, Tiie success of the experinent depends upon the 
fidelity with which you carry out these in- 
structions. They have made at least one 
family happy. 


Genial Clergyman (visiting the parish school): Well, my little 
what do you do in school all day? 
Her Most Promising Pupil: | wait till it’s time to go out, sir 
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The Japanese Plan.—In Japan they have a modified system of 
commandeering supplies. Every household furnishes a blanket for 
the soldiers at the front who have to meet the Manchurian winter ; and 
the probability is that every blanket will reach its billet. What acon- 
trast to the fate of the ‘“‘comforts” sent out to South Africa for our 
fighting men. I have met sccres 
of soldiers who were at the front 
but never one who had received a 
single article sent out by the 
friends at home. 1 have also met 
dozens of pecple who sent ‘ com- 
forts” to their fighting relatives, 
but with the exception of a few 
who were highly placed not one 
whose gifts ever reached the in- 
tended recipient. One persistent 
person made futile efforts during 
and since the war to trace what 
had become of the things he had 
sent, but nobody knew. Thou- 
sands of pounds worth of stuff 
appareitly disappeared _myste- 
riously—but 1 cannot say nobody 
was the better off. 


The Marriage Handicap.— 
Tibetan ladies make light of the 
marriage handicap which has so 
recently worried the Zimes and 
the Datly Mail. \n the City of 
Dreams, as Lhassa has been callcd 
by the imaginative people, you 
seldom see an unmarried woman 
over twenty. But then the sta- 
tistics—or what stands for them— 
are all in favour of the fair sex, 
for there is an average of about 
fifteen men to each woman. Hence 
it is not at all uncommon, says a veracious traveller, to meet a 
Tibetan lady out walking with a dozen or so of her husbands, 
Indeed, it was currently reported that one attractive matron had no 
fewer than thirty-three husbands and contemplated an early addition 
to the collection. With such a liberal allowance of husbands there 
should be no lack of pin-money. One might expect that sucha system 
would lead to domestic difficulties, but these apparently are mitigated 
by the woman as a rule marrying a whole family at a time. 


man, 


OiN GUARD 


A kodak snapshot by Cecil Zampa, 27 Fleeman Grove, West Bridgford, Nottingham 
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Better than Palmistry: 
Breakfast Table 


The Death of the Picturesque. 
—J remember when | visited Swit- 
zerland in my boyhood seeing the 
Sunday costume of the peasant 
girls with all its wonderful decora- 
tion ; that costume hal been in- 
herited through two or three 
generations. A visitor to Switzer- 
land to-day never sees it, or at 
least only on those who get their 
living by catering for the tourist. 
The Sunday frock of a Swiss 
peasant is very much the same 
to-day as that of any other coun- 
try, although happily Tyrol still 
retains certain picturesque effects. 


A Great Traveller at Home 
—Visitors who patronise quiet 
little Hythe, just outside gay Folke- 
stone, could have hardly failed to 
hear the piercing notes of a cornet 
blown almost punctually at 8 30 
every morning. Generally the tune 
is the Danish National Anthem. 
sometimes “ Home Sweet Home,’ 
sometimes a mixture of both, but 
seldom more than eight or ten 
notes of either, very clearly and 
distinctly at long intervals. If 
you are curious enough to walk up 
into the High .Street you will see 
a small, middle-aged man with a 
glittering cornet in one hand and 
a basket with a green baize cover 
on the other arm telling of hot 
rolls.. “‘He is a great traveller 
and musician and has written a 
book of his travels,” my landlady 
told me when | asked her of him. 


A Man of Many Interests. 
—‘He takes round the rolls and 
does errands in the morning and 
in the afternoon he plays his 
cornet on the Lees at Folkestone, 
and when he has collected enough 
money he takes a Cook’s ticket 
and off he goes on his travels till 
his money is spent. When he 
wrote his book of his travels a 
gentleman here offered to correct 
the spelling and other things for 
him, but he said, no; if his book 
was not good enough as he wrote it 
he would not sell it at all, so he sells 
it on the Lees in Folkestone him- 
self.” What a mixture—errand 
boy, musician, traveller, and writer. 


Gold-sweating. —In. all big 
consignments of gold to this 
‘country a certain amount of it is 
lost by what is known as gold- 
sweating. Bullion stored in big 
iron safes has a tendency some- 
times to decrease slightly in weight 
by a process technically known 
as sweating. A consignment of 
gold shipped, say, from Cape Town 
would often lose something like 
a5 per cent. of its value by the 
time it arrived in this country. 
This decrease in the weight of 
gold is generally allowed for by 
those consigning it, and in America 
loss in this way is sometimes 
guarded against by insurance. 


fo) 


You may 


The leisurely man props up his newspaper against some article on the 
table and reads it 


The sporting man (on the look-out for selections) wades through piles of 
newspapers every morning and leaves them strewn around his chair in 
confusion 


The orderly man reads his paper and when finished folds it up and directs 
it to some friend in the country 


H. Eimhirst Ditnn 
The energetic man is not satisfied with one or two newspapers ; he scans 


or glances through half-a-dozen and leaves them about 
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Read a Man’s Character by a Peep at his 
as Shown in these Pictures. 


Railway Ticket Marks.-— 
There is more in the punching of 
railway tickets than many people 
suppose. A ticket, for instance, 
that enables the holder to travel 
over several different companies’ 
lines is punched with a different 
mark by each company, so that if 
the holder in any way escapes 
being asked for his ticket at the 
end of his journey he cannot use it 
again over the lines of the com- 
panies who have punched the 
ticket. Sometimes a railway ticket 
is marked with a red pencil, which 
shows that itis the last of a series ; 
tickets with this mark are much 
prized by that particular form of 
“yailwayac” who collects railway 
tickets not professionally but as a 
hobby 


A Dog in a Churchyard.—In 
a certain churchyard in the west 
of England there is a tiny grave 
inscribed “To my pet.” The 
passer-by thinks that a child lies 
beneath the stone, but it is really 
a Pomeranian dog dear to an old 
lady of my acquaintance. When 
she buried it the grave was far 
removed from consecrated ground. 
but later a large addition was 
made to the churchyard and this 
land was enclosed. Hence “ my 
pet” has an honour scarcely 
second to that conferred by Byron 
through a famous inscription on 
his dog. 


Three Generations in Journa- 
lism.—I am glad to congratulate 
Mr William Latey, who is now 
associated with Lloyd's News 
under the kindly editorial tutilage 
of Mr. Thomas Catling, upon his 
entry into journalism. Mr. Latey 
is the son of Mr. John Latey, who 
was sO many years editor of the 
Penny Illustrated Paper, and the 
grandson of Mr. John Lash Latey, 
who so long held the editorial chair 
of the ///ustrated London News. 


Money in Pipes.—In some of 
the great mining districts the 
miners’ pipes prove a fair source 
of income to some enterprising 
persons in this way. It is, of 
course, a strict rule in all coal 
mines that the miners must not 
descend into the pit with a pipe, 
tobacco, or matches in their pos- 
session. In one of the northern 
mines an old woman some time ago 
started the idea of taking the 
miners’ pipes and other sundries 
incidental to smoking from them 
and keeping them whilst the men 
were in the pit, for which service 
she made a small charge of 
2d. per week for each pipe left 
in her keeping. This enterprising 
old woman made quite a little 
fortune in this way until others 
began to copy her, and an active 
competition in this particular line 
of business now prevails that tends 
to considerably lessen its profits, 
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I was listening the other day to an argument as to whethei 

or not a literary man loses by becoming an M.P. 
Opinions differed. My own feeling is that if one were 
looking over a number of new novels one would not take 
first or even second a story with the letters M.P. on the 
title-page. We have not confidence in the entertaining 
powers of a legislator. 

Of course, if one knew the novelist’s work before he 
went to St. Stephen’s it might be different. But I am 
assuming that the names of all the novelists were unknown. 
I am, for example, much less interested in Sir Gilbert 
Parkers books now that I know what he is doing— 
legislating, lobbying, and so forth—than I used to be 
when I thought of him as fur-hunting in Hudson’s Bay. The 
romance has gone. He may write just as well—he may write better 
—but there is something about a member of Parliament that does 
not inspire confidence in a novel-reader. I think I am typical here. 

Of course, there are exceptions. Disraeli was an M.P. and also a 
very amusing writer; but he did not quit London society in his 
books, and that is different. If Mr. Mason gets in for Coventry I 
shall come to his books with a totally different feeling of expectation. 

I sometimes wonder if it would not be a wise thing for all novelists 
to write under a pseudonym and really try to keep the secret. If 
Mr. Mason had done this it would not matter to his readers whether 
he were in Parliament or not. It would not put them out if he were 
Secretary for War. 

ws us 


It is getting to be high time that Bill Bailey was forgotten. As 
soon as the repetition of a catch phrase causes disgust the catch 
phrase ought to stop ; but of course it is not until then that it begins 
to live. To sit on a’bus and hear one driver call another Bill Bailey, 
to the delight of both sets of passengers, is to realise how hopelessly 
simian we are. 

That is the worst thing about catch phrases—they prevent 
thought. I do not mind what one ’bus driver calls another if he 
will only think about it and choose his words, but one blushes when a 
whole city is under the dominion of a single substitute for thought 
and humour like this : “‘ Now then, Bill Bailey, get out of the way”; 
“Why don’t you go home, Bill Bailey, and get your wife to teach 
you how to drive?” and so forth. It is no more bearable when one 
recollects that this exquisite joke comes from America and did not 
reach us until the Americans were tired of it. 

The people whose real baptismal name is William Bailey (I know 
one) must be having a very good time. 

This willingness to dip one’s cup into the common reservoir of 
repartee has always perplexed me. One may not object to share a 
great many things with one’s fellows—indeed, there is no alternative 
—but one’s tongue is one’s own, and the privilege of individual 
abuse is sacred. Not, however, with all. I got into a third-class 
carriage the other day while a labourer was “chipping” a porter. 
The porter, I fancy, had given wrong information about a train, and 
he came and stood on the footboard and put the blame of his mistake 
upon someone else. The navvy heard him out and then said, “ You 
don’t know you’re hungry till they put the grub on the table.” The 
train began to move as he spoke and the porter got off. Fearful lest 
the sarcasm had been lost the navvy leaned out of the window and 
shouted it twice. Then he turned to me, and indicating the distant 
porter with a jerk of his thumb, remarked confidentially and as a 
totally new idea to me, “Them porters, they don’t know they’re 
hungry till you put the grub on the table.” 

* ws 

That enterprising weekly, Loudon Opinion, has hit upon a rather 
too ingenious mode of prize competition. It gives two or three of 
the ordinary pictures which we expect in comic papers illustrating a 
joke, but omits the joke. So much criticism, it says, has come in as 
to the quality of the jokes under the pictures that the readers are to 
have the opportunity of supplying the jokes themselves, the best 
to receive a prize. 
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This is, if the readers only knew, no more nor 
less than enabling them, for the moment, to par- 
ticipate in the joys of the sub-ed tor of a comic 
paper. Over and over again it happens that a good 
picture is sent in with a poor joke, and the sub- 
editor must, therefore, find another. But he does 
not get a guinea prize for each. 

Why I call this competition too ingenious is 
because if you are not interested in competitions 
you are poignantly defrauded of your joke. You 
see a picture, turn in the ordinary way to read the 
joke beneath it, and find instead the particulars of a 
competition. This is too much. 

~ ~ 


I have been reading a most entertaining book by Mr. Belloc, who 
seems to have as many ideas as a syndicate of ordinary authors. It 
is called Emmanuel Burden, an elaborate satire on company pro- 
moters, guinea pigs, British snobbery, British respectability, and the 
powers of the alien. If you read it as it is written it may seem to be 
dull ; but if you read every sentence in exactly the opposite sense in 
which it is written you will have a good deal of fun. It is curious 
advice to give; but irony has ever been an unpopular vein in this 
country. Turn it inside out and irony becomes truth. 

Of course, the book is very unkind to English prejudices ; but 
that has always been Mr. Belloc’s way. He makes the most of his 
very fortunate blend of French and Irish blood. Surely if anyone is 
entitled to poke fun at England it is an Oxford don with French and 
Irish blood in his veins ; that is to say, a foreigner three deep, for no 
one can pretend that an Oxford don is really an English citizen. 

In Emmanuel Burden there are a number of exceedingly 
clever drawings by Mr. Chesterton. It is the same Mr. Chesterton 
whose nameis always associated with the word, paradox. Whatever 
Mr. Chesterton writes—no matter how transparently simple a state- 
ment—someone is sure to say that he is displaying his usual 
paradoxical wit. 

How is it that when an author is also an artist he is a very big 
man? At least, Thackeray was very big and Mr. Chesterton is very 
big. I can think of no more artist-authors. But if the drum-major 
of “The Kilties,’ who is 7 ft. and weighs 275 lb., were also an 
artist-author, how it vould support my theory ! 

Giants on this scale—unless, of course, they are musicians— 
usually tend to become commissionaires outside places of entertain- 
ment. But it would be more ingenious to place them as door- 
keepers of restaurants. They might wear placards, ‘‘ Entirely fed at 
Timpson’s,” or some such legend. 

Mr. Belloc’s book is concerned chiefly with certain of our greater 
hypocrisies. There is room for a satirist who shall expose some of 
our minor foolishnesses too. For example, there is a very ridiculous 
and snobbish rule in certain restaurants against pipe-smoking. [ lit 
a pipe in one the other day and was requested by a manager to 
extinguish it. He did not say why the rule was made, but he was 
there to enforceit. Iasked him if it was to increase the sale of cigars 
or cigarettes, or because the smoke was thought to be offensive ? 
He merely said that the rule must be enforced. 1 asked him if the 
management would prefer that I went at once and never returned again, 
or that I should be allowed to smoke what I wished. He preserved 
stolidly the impassivity of officialdom, and I went away and hope I 
shall be able to avoid this restaurant hereafter. 

For the rule is just a snobbish piece of tyranny. A man may 
draw from his pocket any abomination so long as it is rolled, and 
smoke it until the guests are choked, but a pipe of honeydew is 
forbidden. It would be amusing to take a dozen sailors in one 
evening and post them at various tables with the brand of cigars 
known as “ Absolute Floras.” 

If England were not so notoriously a free country we should stop 
such a piece of petty officiousness and sham gentility as this; but 
we spend so much time reminding each other of our freedom that- 
we have none left in which to resist our shackles. 
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DRAWN BY TOM BROWNE 


A BIG DIFFERENCE 
Scene: Swell Saloon Bar, New York 
English Actor : Waiter, gimme a dry Manhattan cocktail 


Swell Bar Tender: Say, Mr. Actor, let me tell you something. There’s as much difference between me and a waiter as there 
is between you and Sir Henry Irving. See? 
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CELEBRITIES CAUGHT—AND BOWLED 
No. V.—Mr. HH. Beerbohm Tree. 
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I am making some changes in my school for acting. 
Mr. W. L. Courtney and I are in future going to 
teach the ballet 


Oh that I had some Boswell to record my flowing 
thoughts ! 


; 


I take great interest in the 
L.C.C. Not the one that bothers 
me about my exits though 


6 0 
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It was Crummles, 
the pump, and the 
Infant Phenome- 
non that made me 
think of producing 
The Tempest 


TFA 


When the Shak- 

spere Memorial is 
/ Lb y erected I feel 
LL5 bp 


something of this 
kind would be 
most suitable 


OAT F G a, 


I feel my back is ready for the sword When I revive Hamlet I shall’play the ghost; it is 
such a good limelisht part 
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THE THREATENED VANDALISM AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
A Letter from Marie Corelli. 


t may possibly surprise the general public to learn that the 
preservation of the old cottages-of Shakspere’s time in Henley 
Street, Stratford-on-Avon, is by no means assured. On October 5— 
the date on which this issue of THE TATLER appears—the trustees 
of Shakspere’s birthplace are to meet and decide by a voting 
majority as to whether these buildings, the last genuine remains of 
the birthplace side of Henley 
Street, are to be left standing 
and sacredly maintained, or else 
razed to the ground. As, but for 
me and my interference in this 
matter, the houses, together 
with “ Birch’s crock shop’ (now 
incorporated into the hideous 
Carnegie library and forming its 
only artistic section), would have 
been utterly demolished two 
years ago, I: feel ~that- it is 
my duty perhaps to say a few 
words. more on a subject with 
which I have been so closely con- 
nected and for which | venture to 
think I have endured more than 
most people would be willing to 
do on the ground of national 
sentiment. 

It should therefore be distinctly 
understood: that if the trustees 
decide to destroy these old Shak- 
sperean relics it will bea decision 
carried by “ local” influence merely 
and out of a paltry animus and 
spite against myself. Mr. Sidney 
Lee, chairman of the executive 
committee, is anxious that the 
cottages should be preserved and 
used for purposes connected 
with the Birthplace Trust The 
money for their proper repair, 
if refused by the trustees, is 
guaranteed to him by a_ few 
of the ‘‘outside” lovers of Shakspere. Mr. Lionel Cust, of 
the National Portrait Gallery, is on the side of Mr. Lee, and 
both these gentlemen are aware that the King is strongly in favour 
of the preservation of the houses, his Majesty having taken keen 
interest in the affair ever since last year about this time, when 
I had the honour of submitting my pamphlet, Ze Plain Truth of 
the Stratford-on-Avon Controversy, to him together with all other 
details. Pictures of the grand old timbered roofs of the houses 
similar to the one reproduced have likewise been submitted to 
the King. 

There is no longer any question of the “authenticity” or 
_ “genuineness ” of the buildings. Even Mr. Sidney Colvin, British 
Museum expert though he is, has had to own himself in the wrong 
since he pronounced them “early Victorian” without examining 
them. He has not, of course, owned himself in the wrong to me 
personally ; naturally he could not and would not acknowledge a 
woman’s perception as superior to his own. But perhaps the very 
strangest point of all in the change of front among the more leading 
trustees is that of Mr. Archibald Flower, who now professes himself 
anxious—nay, even desirous—to save the old cottages ‘‘ as it was his 
father’s wish.” He therefore, after sparing no pains to disparage 
me on account of these same cottages as well as to injure himself in 
that unworthy attempt, now ranks himself on my side. 

For this is all I have wanted throughout the whole struggle— 
merely to save what there is no doubt Shakspere once saw, and 
may have possibly even lived in or stayed in. With Sidney Lee, 
Lionel Cust, and the former arch-opposer, Mr. Flower, now wishing 
to save the cottages, one would think they would be saved then 
surely? Not at all. There are wheels within wheels at Stratford- 
on-Avon, dear general public ! For though Mr. Flower is apparently 
on the scholarly and national side of saving what can never be 
replaced, which as a trustee he should be, his relatives, oddly 
enough, are not with him, It is an open secret that his aunt, 
Mrs. Charles Flower (widow of the Charles Flower who built the 
ugly Memorial Theatre and edited a “ Bowdlerised” edition of 
the immortal plays), wishes the cottages ‘‘ razed to the ground.” 
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Showing beams that existed long before Shakspere’s day 
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Her influence no doubt weighs considerably with a certain 
local chirurgeon. Dr Nason, medical adviser to the Flower 
family. who has been busy securing the “local’’ votes to oppose 
and outweigh Mr. Sidney Lee With Dr Nason will probably 
go the vicar (the Rev George Arbuthnot) the newly-elected 
trustee, the Rev. F. Hodgson, and all the “ local operandi,” such as 
Mr. Colbourne of the “ Red Horse 
Hotel,’ Lunn, the town clerk, and 
others who have all been named 
in recent issues of Zyuth and 
other journals. What I particu- 
larly wish to emphasise is that 
there now extsts no sort of pretext 
for pulling down the old houses. 

The Carnegie library is built, 
so the land is not wanted. In 
fact, to pull them. down would be 
to leave an ugly bare space with a 
hideous outlook on the back yards 
of houses in the neighbouring 
street. Not only that (and this is 
worth special notice), a risk would 
be run of injuring the custodian’s 
cottage, which is built against 
them and which is protected by 
Act of Parliament. But none of 
these considerations will weigh 
against the forces of spite and 
jealousy, and there is a ludicrous 
and totally unfounded impression 
in the minds of the worthy chirur- 
geon, Dr Nason, and his sup- 
porters that to pull the cottages 
down will somehow give me 
personal vexation, ‘ Never mind 
Shakspere,” they say, “let us try 
to hurt the woman who dared 
to defend the few remains of 
his former native street! We’ve 
done our very best to hurt her 
already, and she’s not any the 
worse for it. Let’s have another go!” 

Now, I should just like to say publicly once and for all that if 
the “ local” trustees outvote Mr Sidney Lee and resolve to destroy 
any portion of relics which make their town valuable it will not 
spite me in the least. On the contrary, it will give me the greatest 
triumph I could have. It will prove that all I have written and said 
concerning the pettiness of the people (who, as Shakspere’s towns- 
men, should be above such reproach) is true. It will show that 
while literature and art, as represented by Mr, Sidney Lee and 
Mr. Lionel Cust, are on my side, ignorance and obstinacy are 
against me, as I pray they always will be. I shall regret the demoli- 
tion of the houses for England’s sake and for the sake of all the 
generations to come who will make pilgrimages to Stratford-on-Avon 
to see relics no longer there because destroyed by the vandals of 
1904 ; but for myself I shall rest content with knowing that I pro- 
tested when others were afraid and held their peace, and that [| 
fought on with all I had when others withdrew for fear of per- 
sonally inconveniencing their gentle selves for Shakspere’s sake. 
And I am confident that the so-called “ trustees” who destroy the 
old houses (if. they are to be destroyed) will be as execrated in years 
to come as Francis Gastrell, who razed Shakspere’s own house to 
the ground, and who—mark this well—could have been prevented 
from doing this had the Stratford-on-Avon Corporation honoured 


_the memory of their greatest townsman then, as they never have 


honoured it, nor perhaps will ever honour it—with love and 
gratitude and reverence outreaching all things personal, “ local,” 
sestricted, or in any way jealous and mean. 
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BY KEENE ABBOTT. 


he hoofs of the doctor’s team beat the firm and winding prairie 
road with a resounding clatter. His high-seated buggy, always 
grey with hardened mud, was worn with many years of service, and 
the box dropped down on tbe right side with the great weight of the 
old practitioner. As the horses turned into a willow lane the 
polished tyres caught the flame of the early sun and went twinkling 
onward up the gentle slope where a flock of scratching chickens fled 
away, their wings beating the air. At the end of the wheel track 
stood the brown little home with its vine-mantled porch. That 
bower of leaves glistened with dew, and the window above it was all 
agleam like a sheet of tin. 

For some time after the doctor had entered the house he sat 
motionless in the small front room, which had a shut-in smell and 
was ever kept painfully in order. The only evidence that it had not 
lately had the care of the exacting housewife was when he removed 
his new shoes. As they fell thumping to the floor each of them 
raised from the rag carpet a faint puff of dust. 

These shoes, by the way, had been a source of copious profanity 
during the drive. ‘‘ They pinch, they hurt. Well, then, why did he 
want to sell’em to me?” He had worked himself up to sucha 
degree of violent invective that he even removed his quid of fine-cut 
and put in his teeth. 

But now, when the bell-like tinkle of the ice in a pitcher was 
heard in the kitchen, the teeth were taken out again and squeezed 
back into a trouser pocket. Before Mrs. Dale had time to enter the 
room he was calmly reading a newspaper. 

“ Well, girl,” he asked, as the Svate Journal sank with a crink- 
ling sound to his knees, “ what you got there ?”’ 

For answer she gave hima mist-coated glass, and a few drops 
went spattering down upon the carpet. 

“ Because I was a little bit uneasy,” she afterward explained, 
“ for I knew real well he couldn’t see a thing with that squint of his, 
and there he was, paper at arm’s length, and readin’ away without 
his spectacles on.” 

Nevertheless he sipped the lemonade unconcernedly enough, 
and at last, in the most matter-of-fact way but with that gentleness 
of voice which was always his in the home of the sick, he said :— 

“ This is just right ; no sugar—not one iota—just exactly right. 
And you're one of those women, Fern Dale, who never have too 
much care and trouble to think of this sort of thing.” 

He was silent a few moments and at the end of the pause he 
remarked :— 

‘* Of course there are plenty of families that are glad to see me; 
families, too, that pay their bills. But—well, it’s not the money that 
really pays a pill-peddler, an old pill-peddler anyhow. And you 
know that ; now don’t you, Fern?” 

The young woman nodded. 

“Well, then,” he added still more deliberately, ‘‘you mus’n’t 
ever put off sending for me, my girl, when you think I’m needed 
here.” 

“But he wouldn’t let me send when I wanted to,” the wife 
answered, and he saw that there were tears in her eyes. ‘So I 
didn’t dare send till he was took down in bed. Said he wasn’t sick 
at all—just wasn’t feelin’ right good. But I knew he was thinkin’ 
all the while how much was owin’ you a’ready, and I was, too, but 
I would ’a’ sent anyhow if | could.” 

““ By thunder ! that husband of yours is a brick! That’s what 
he is; he’s a brick!” And the doctor winked at her his little sly 
wink and chuckled his little low chuckle as if he had been telling a 
funny story. Then he went on to inform her how long ago his 
trifling account with that husband had been settled in full and how 
that husband of hers had played her a trick, and how she was never 
to trust that husband of hers any more. To hear him talk you 
would never guess that one whole page of his ledger was devoted 
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exclusively to J, T. Dale and that many visits had been forgotten 
and were never put down at all. 

After the doctor’s reassurance there was an interval of pensive 
thought which concluded with the remark :— 

““T suppose you know, my girl, that Joe’s a pretty sick man ?” 

Oh yes, she did know that. Nevertheless, when she went off to 
make the children’s little beds and her faded blue skirt was heard 
swishing softly up the stairs] her step seemed much lighter and much 
sprightlier than it had been, and much more so than it would have 
been could she have seen the doctor now. He sat there by the 
window still holding the glass, but not again to dampen his steel- 
coloured moustache wtih the lemonade. He was looking, looking, 
and looking away off yonder through the shimmer of heat where the 
dark hills with their narrowing green rows of young corn joined the 
cool restfulness of the sky. 

By and by the little woman came softly to thedoor to announce 
in a low tone, so quiet and subdued :— 

“Doctor, he’s awake now.” 

She gave him a pair of worn-out house shoes which the grey- 
haired man leisurely put on. Then, slowly rising, he set down the 
glass upon the table and took up his medicine box by its shiny strap 
handle. Serene with the tranquility of one who knows his very 
presence is a benediction he followed Mrs. Dale into a room which 
had almost as much the smell of a drug shop as the clothes of this 
veteran practitioner. 

You could easily see what the visit meant to the sick man, for 
his lustreless eye was turned eagerly to the door and he made an 
effort to reach out his great white hand to his old friend. ; 

“Well, doctor?” he asked like one not having the courage to 
use a more direct question to inquire about the state of his health, 

But the doctor paid no heed. With his slipper heels flip-flopping 
at every step he hummed in a preoccupied way a dozy tea-kettle 
hum and went scuffling across the room to where three pin-holes in 
the curtain were pierced by three long splinters of yellow light. He 
pushed up the chocolate-coloured shade which, lined with a spider- 
web of cracks and checkered by the shadow of the sash, was of a 
deep wine tint against the sun. 

At that moment a breath of fragrance stole hovering in. It was 
a sleepy little breeze with sounds of the honeymakers in it, and it 
came all dewy and cool and went breathing round a faint and 
indolent odour of the garden. It was such a very idle whiff of air 
that the doctor’s thin grey locks scarce stirred, but the white 
morning-glory that nestled close to the warped brown casing nodded 
drowsily upon its green thread of a vine and disturbed a little white 
butterfly. The wings quivered like the petals of a cherry blossom; 
then very deliberately this fragile shape of life went balancing away 
into the pulseless air, where it rose and sank again, and rose and 
went up, up, up, and was gone. 

There had passed but a little while after that before the invalid 
was announcing with dreary triumph in his voice as his wife leaned 
over him to make the bed more tidy :— 

“T told you so, Fern; all your worryin’ for nothin’. If they was 
any danger would he be a-hummin’ that-a-way, so peaceful and 
quiet like ? Say, now, would he ?” 

But it seemed to be hard for her to smile and to assure him that 
his point was well taken, for perhaps the butterfly had been peculiarly 
suggestive to her, 

At any rate, while the flower there in the window was yet 
drowsily a-swing, her eyes met the doctor’s and directly she grew 
pale. It was now plain that she must have felt the need of occupying 
herself. She moved quietly away to go softly about, dusting one 
object and another—anything, in fact, which could be dusted, and 
that anything several times, and every little thing she dusted a long 
time, 
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DRAWN BY WILL OWEN 


Mr. Murphy: An’ there | lay awake all the blessed night dreamin’. | couldn’t sleep ! 
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DHE RARE Re 


Meantime the doctor had drawn a chair to the bedside. 

“So you’re not up and around yet, Joe. You're looking better 
to-day, though. Your hand here—-see that? Better colour, that is. 
Yes, and your eye looks better, too. Don’t you say so, Mrs. Dale?” 

And with almost a hearty tone, Fern answered :— 

“Ves, sir; Joseph Dale, you are lookin’ better.” 

But when she said this her face was turned to the window. 

After chatting quietly for some time with the sick one the doctor 
suddenly broke off :— : 

‘Fern, my dear girl”—his voice was husky and it quavered a 
little —“ your flowers there are all faded.” 

But the little woman vouchsafed no look in the direction of the 
muslin-draped shelf upon which stood a cracked goblet containing 
pink and white roses. She had been stealing slowly here and there, 
now picking up a ravelling from the floor and now the snowflake of 
a feather near the bed, now straightening the advertisement picture 
upon the wall, and 
now rearranging the 
glasses and bottles 
upon tbe stand by 
her husband’s _pil- 
low. And at last 
she had taken up 
the medicine case. 

Such an ugly 
box it was! And 
vet she fondled it. 
She pretended to 
clean off the 
splashes and little 
chunks of mud that 
long ago had har- 
dened upon it, and 
she hugged it close 
to her breast just 
as you and | might 
have done if we 
could have known 
how many, many 
times it had brought 
hope to her when 
her home had been 
full of darkness. 

The doctor un- 
derstood, and he 
wantcd her to set it 
down, for he knew 
that its usefulness 
was not for sucha 
time as this. 

“1 think, Fern,” 
he said to her, 
“that if you were 
to pick your flowers 
before the sun gets 
too hot they would 
last longer. Now, 
while everything is 
cool and fresh 
would be just the 
time for that sort o’ 
thing.” And before 
her blue skirt had 
quite vanished he 
added, “ Get a great 
big bunch, Can’t 
have too many flowers for the sick room, you know.” 

After this the thread of conversation was again taken up, and as 
before the talk journeyed wide of all things concerning illness and 
trouble. Nor was it allowed to run upon matters connected with 
active life and health, that there might be no comparing sick-room 
imprisonment with the great sunny out-of-doors, where at this very 
moment could be heard the squeaking springs of a corn cultivator 
and occasionally, too, from perhaps three fields away, a farmer’s 
voice calling out to his horses. It was not long before the sick 
man’s face put on a smile, and once Joe even laughed. 

But the doctor knew the end could not be far away. Before long 
the low monotone of his voice suddenly stopped. There was a quick, 
dry cough—one that shook the bed-springs—just one, and at the 
same time a convulsive clasping of the thin white hands upon the 
shrunken chest. 


Old Boy: My poor little chap! 
Tommy: Boo-oo-oo. 


PUT OUT OF ACTION 


Where did that cruel boy hit you? 
We was playing at Japs and ’e torpedoed me in the engine-room 
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Then there was stillness. 

But the click of the snipping scissors among the flowers did not 
pause. It was loud ; every sound seemed loud, even to the drowsy 
tinkle of a sheep-bell which came faint from down in the meadow. 

It was some time before the doctor left the house. But finally 
he went out bareheaded into the garden, and he was humming again, 
only this time the sound was not so calm as it had been when he 
entered the sick room, and when a pair of eager blue eyes sought his 
face the tune fluttered a little. He cleared his voice twice before he 
spoke. 

“Fern,” he asked, “what do you call these flowers ? ” 

~ “T don’t know. 1 mean they’re roses. What is it, doctor? Did 
you want me?” 

“Of course they’re roses ; I knew that, but what kind of roses 
are they ?” 

“Didn’t you want me for something, doctor ?” 

“No, Fern, 
no; I didn’t want 
you for anything. 
Joe’s gone to sleep. 
What kind of roses 
did you say these 
were ?” 

“Why, they’re 
old-fashioned moss 
roses.” 

Then the cutting 
of the flowers was 
continued, and by 
and by the doctor 
said to her :— 

“You've had a 
good deal of trouble 


these eight years 
of married _ life, 
haven’t you, my 
girl ?” 


The little woman 
looked at him, and 
there was the same 
trust in her eyes, 
the same hope and 
gentleness as had 
been there when 
she had taken up 
the medicine box. 

“T would have 
had trouble,” she 
answered, ‘if it 
hadn’t been for 
you.” And he 
knew she was refer- 
ring to the time 
when death had 
threatened the little 
ones. ‘And now,” 

“she added, “if it 
wasn’t for you——” 

“No, no, Fern, 
not this time I’m 
afraid. As | have 
told you before, it 
may be in a month, 
or it may be——” 

The tears began 
to come now, and 

her big friend Jaid his hand gently upon her shoulder. 

They were standing at the great rose bush near the cottage, and 
the doctor slowly reached up to the window and plucked the white 
morning-glory. As he offered it to her she looked up once more into 
his face. Then all her apronful of flowers went showering to the 
ground. 

But she did not cry. 
both her own. 

“Yes, I know what you mean. He’s asleep in there. He’s gone 
from me, and I can’t ever see him any more. But you were with 
him, and you made him forget, and he wasn’t troubled about me or 
about the children, or about anything at all. You’ve been a good 
friend to us—a good friend to him and to me.” 

Then she laid her head upon his shoulder and sobbed there like 
a child. 


She took that rough, dark hand of his in 
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SIR. HENRY IRVING’S NEW LEADING LADY 
Miss Maude Fealy. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


Sir Henry Irving has engaged as his leading lady an actress of great charm in Miss Maude Fealy, an American star who is only nineteen years of age. 
Sir Henry is now touring the provinces 
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MASKS AND FACES IN SUNNY JAPAN. 


THE EMPRESS JINGO-KOGO AND HER PRIME MINISTER, TAKEMONCHI FUTEEN, THE GOD OF WINDS. AND AN AGED ROUE 


YEMMA, KING OF HADES YEBIS, GOD OF DAILY FOOD WIFE OF DAIK-OKU 


THE GOD OF LONGEVITY 


TOSSI-TOKU, GOD OF WISDOM DAIK-OKU, GOD OF WEALTH 
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EXPERIMENTS. 


No. 


WES Crowther, slicing open the envelopes at the office, found her 

heart missing a beat. The column of communications stood 
face downwards ; a part of her duty was to glance at the addressed 
side of each in order to see that it bore the name of the firm, that it 
was not marked “ Private.” 

“ At last !” she cried rapturously. 

“ What you getting so red about ?”’ asked one of the other girls 
at the long table. 

“ Natural bloom of my complexion,” answered Miss Crowther. 

“Do you recommend any special sort of soap ? ” 

‘Tf L were you I should use the first piece I came across.” 

* You needn’c be clever,” said the other girl offended. 

“My love,” said Miss Crowther, ‘f‘some of us can’t help it. 
Who’s been using my red ink pen again ?” 

She pressed out the sheet of paper on her white blotting pad 
decorated with hearts drawn by her pen. 

“ Drar Miss CROWTHFR,—I am greatly pleased to receive your 
charming little note. Here is the autograph you ask for; it is of no 
value, I fear, except to one who like yourself thinks me greater than 
1 am.—B. lieve me, with best regards.” 

It was the first reply that had come up to her expectations. She 
had started by writing to minor celebrities saying that Rose 
Naythorn was applying to her for a situation as nurse and had given 
cheir names as reference, would they kindly say what they knew of 
her? This device failed, partly because most of the minor celebrities 
were bachelors, mainly because it had been tried before. This was 
the first time she had dared to approach a real celebrity ; the 
success of the experiment delighted her. That morning she handed 
to her colleagues :— 

A library book which she had but half read, 

A hat pin, 

Two sandwiches, and 

A carnation given to her the night before by Mr. Magden. 

It was this last transfer of property, effected at a generous 
moment when she would have given away her boots, that caused 
some of the trouble. Meeting Mr. Magden in Cannon Street she 
stopped near the fruit stall by the London Stone, and he putting his 
apple in hs pocket made no inquiry concerning her neuralvia, 
but demanded to be informed what had become of the flower. 
His mouth being half-full he failed to give to the inquiry that 
tone of respect which it should have possessed, and the vague 
reply given by Miss Crowther made it possible for him to assume 
that the present owner was a member of his own sex. Consequently 
when in the comparative retirement of St. Swithin’s Lane she showed 
to him the gratifying communication received that morning Mr. 
Magden first threw doubt on the genuineness of the document and, 
alternatively, said it was no doubt the form of letter which the real 
celebrity would send to anyone foolish enouzh to write to him. 

‘‘T can’t discuss the question,” she reto:ted in a voice of asperity, 
* with a young fellow who runs about the City without his silk hat. 
You'll catch cold if you’re not careful.” 

What of it?” said Mr. Magden. 
me well.” 

“Don’t suppose for. a moment that I care,’’? argued Miss 
Crowther urgently. ‘I shouldn’t mind if your head was blown 
clean off.” 

Natural that after this her mind should go back azain to loftier 
society. She wrote out that afternoon several copies of an acknow- 
ledeyment, and at list achieved something like a perfect communica- 
tion with a happy blend of the respect due to a great man anda 
reciprocation of the friendliness of his letter. A terrible fear came 
to-her as she was on the point of closing the envelope. 

“Borrow anything you like, Miss Crowther,” said the senior 
pirtner, “ only don’t come bothering me when I’m signing letters.” 

The information contained in the book proved reassuring. The 
book-had the names of thousands of people who were counted extra- 
ordinary. together with a brief record of their peculiarities ; Miss 
Crowther’s correspondent took for himself three-quarters of a column, 
giving every detail excepting the year of his birth. His recreations 
were croquet and shooting wild game. Miss Crowther felt a pang 
of sorrow on finding that he suffered from a complaint called 
philately. The gratifying item was contained in the word, 
‘* Bachelor” ! 


“Vou won’t have to make 
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GHE TALLER 


BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


Wi.—Miss Crowther and a Celebrity. 


In the magazine which she took there appeared that week a 
most interesting article entitled “Should Clever Men Marry Clever 
Women?” ‘The writer took up an impartial view, citing remote cases 
and coming gradually to ncarer dates; Miss Crowther felt gratified 
to discover that the ultimate verdict was given in favour of tolerable 
stupidity. This caused her to read the letter again. Betwcen the 
lines she detected a pathetic appeal for sympathy; for the com- 
panionship of one who should tell him he was a geniis; should 
see that his inkstand was filled regularly ; should devote some of 
her life to keeping stamps in the house. On the last page of the 
magazine she found a column of encouraging statements, such as 
‘“* Beauty is but skin deep” and ‘‘Man wants but little here below ; 
short girls should remember this.” Down at the end was the best 
and most helpful of all: ‘Any woman can make any man marry 
her if she but makes up her mind.” 

“Tt’s worth while haying a dash for it,” said Miss Crowther 
determinedly. 

Mr, Magden, unhappy at having to go home alone by the Central 
Railway and finding his affection for Miss Crowther increased by 
her present aloofness, posted tickets to the office for an assault at 
arms at which he was to assist near Shepherd’s Bush. Miss 
Crowther sent them back with a note saying that a so-called enter- 
tainment of this kind had for her no a‘tractions. Mr, Magden made 
an alternative suggestion. 

“Knew I should be here first,” cried Miss Crowther. They went 
through the doors of the hall and upstairs. ‘I’m so excited, you 
can’t think. Seems too good to be true to think that at Jast I’m 
going to see him face to face.” 

“‘ Knew you'd be interested,” said Mr. Magden. “You wou'dn’t 
come to our affair to-morrow night so I thought I’d ask you to come 
here. How’s the tooth ?” 

“T shall try to see him afterwards,” she said with animation, 
“and I shall remind him of our correspondence. and one word will 
lead to another——” 

“ Try to avoid any unpleasantness.” 

“You don’t understand,” she said coldly. 
what a gentl- man of the kind is like to meet.”’ 

“Tried to get one of his photographs for you but I couldn’t 
manage it. I could have got picture post cards of some of the others 
but I knew they wouldn’t satisfy you.” f 

“That's true greatness,” said Miss Crowther. “(There’s. two 
seats down in the front row ; let’s get. there before anyone else nabs 
them.) It’s true greatness to be above conceit of that kind. It’s only 
the really clever men who can afford to be modest.” 

“Remember that time. you and I were taken at Burnham 
Beeches on glass and what the woman said who took us?” 

““We shall see all right from here,” she said. ‘I’ve borrowed a 
pair of opera g'asses so as to miss nothing.” She sighed. ‘‘ This is 
an evening I shall look back on.” 

“Don’t see what e’se you can do to it.” 

“We shall laugh and joke about it. liter on-very likely when we 
become better acquainted. I shall say to him sometimes, ‘Do you 
remember that first evening we met ? What did you really think of 
me then?’ And he'll say——” 

The sparse audience hushed her into silence presently when the 
real celebrity came on the platform to read his lecture. He was not 
altogether pleasing to look upon (this infi rmation had been given to 
Mr. Magden). He had a thin, high voice ; he confided most of ‘the 
lecture to his white dress-tie.. The girl put her hand to her ear, 
said in a whisper after twenty minutes, “Oh do speak up !” 

Some of the people went out and she herself began to look 
anxiously at the clock. Just at the moment when the faithful few, 
bored, endeavouring to simulate sleep, and yawning without restraint, 
had decided that he would never stop he did stop. Took up his typed 
sheets, slipped in a furtive way from the platform. 

* Thought you wanted too round and have an interview with 
him ?” 

“Doesn’t matter,” said Miss Crowther casually. 
what you might do, Fred.” 

“Name it !” 

“Take me to that Shesherd’s Bush entertainment: of yours to- 
morrow night after all. Feel somehow as though I want livening 
up ! ” 


“Vou have no idea 


* But | tell you 


” 


THE  TARUER 


Country-house Parties, 
—Though bridge certainly 
enables a hostess to trouble 
herself less about the pro- 
blem of amusing her guests 
at her country house, her 
duties as a hostess should 
not begin and end merely 
by providing her guests with 
some couple of dozen packs 
of playing cards. The ques- 
tion of how much attention 
a hostess should pay to the 
problem of amusing her 
guests has perhaps never 
been. satisfactorily settled. 
Visitors at country houses 
like to be let alone and to 
do what they wish whilst 
they, on the other hand, 
resent being neglected. The 
house parties at Sandring- 
ham are models of what 
the ideal country house party 
should be. No. one is 
reglected, no one is bored, 
nothing—not even bridse— 
is overdone, and everywhere 
and in everything is dis- 
played that sense of fitness 
of things which King 
Edwarl and Queen Alex- 
andra understand so com- 
pletely. ; 


Sir Horace Plunkett.— 
‘There are very few Irishmen 
who have not a good word 
to say for Sir Horace 
Plunkett, who has striven so ably to render 
good services to Ireland and Irishmen. with- 
out becoming involved in party politics whilst 
doing so. Certainly no man living believes 
more in the future industrial prosperity of 
Ireland than: Sir Horace, and he has dreams 
of vast Irish tobacco fields taking the place 
of acres of unreclaimed land. Sir Horace 
Plunkett has recently, after his return from 
a lengthy sojourn’ in America, been stay- 
ing at Middleton Park with Lord and Lady 
Jersey. Sir Horace is a good chess-player, a 
clever golfer, very fond of travel, and dislikes 
London, especially in the season. 


The Autumn Season.—A couple of new 
dances are promised for the coming dancing 
season, one of them being spoken of as 
“possessing the grace and charm of the 
waltz with the go of the barn dance,” a sort 
of dance that has to be seen before such a 
description can be fully believed or under- 
stood, There will be plenty of dances in 
town during the autumn, and restaurant 
entertaining, especially among people who 
are passing through town (a somewhat elastic 
phrase, by the way, meaning anything from a 
couple of days to a month), will be more 
popular than ever. 


Why that Cage?—A story is sent me 
by a correspondent of Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
that seems worth repeating. Some time ago 


SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
| Week. by Week. 


THE. LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 


Mr. Pierpont Morgan entered his office bear- 


ing in his hand an empty bird cage. For 
three consecutive days the great financier 
carried this apparently useless article in his 
hand to and from his office. On the third 
day one of his junior managers ventured to 
ask Mr. Pierpont Morgan the particular 
reason for his carrying about an empty bird 
cage. ‘ To see,” replied the financier coolly, 
“if anyone would have the intolerable impu- 
dence to ask me why I did so.” “I beg your 
pardon,” began the dumfounded manager. 
“Oh you need not do that,” interrupted 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, laughing heartily, “ I 
made-a bet of £5 that I had at least one man 
in my employment with some curiosity in him 
and have won the money, but don’t ask 
questions in the future about things that 
don’t concern you.” 


Madame MHayashi.—Madame Hayashi, 
the wife of the Japanese Minister at this 
Court, is a charming lady, very pretty in the 
style of the Cherry-blossom Land, and a most 
interesting illustration of modern educated 
and Europeanised. Japanese womanhood. 
She has great taste in dress and is apparelled 
by leading European artists. She is fond of 
subdued colours and delights in fleecy boas. 
Her luxuriant black hair is arranved in 
European fashion and her Parisian toques 
are very chic. In her court dress she looks 
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very dainty with her. nod- 
ding plumes, tiara, and 
white veil. She possesses 
very fine jewels, including 
a string of really enormous 
pearls» and a_ very large 
diamond star. which’ she 
wears as a brooch. ‘There 
has been a long succession 
of charming hostesses at 
the Japanese Legation since 
the days of Madame Kawase 
in the eightics, but none 
more charming than 
Madame Hayashi. 


Travelled and Titian- 
esque.—Lady Mary Sack- 
ville, who was amongst the 
invalids not long ago, is the 
travelled and Titianesque 
sister of Lord De La Warr. 
Her auburn hair and ex- 
tremely fair complexion give 
her quite a striking appear- 
ance which almost suggest 
Scottish origin if it were 
not for the foreign air that 
scems to sit so naturally on 
her. Lady Mary usually 
dresses like a Parisian, and 
the style suits her graceful 
and willowy figure. She is 
a younger sister of Lady 
Edeline Strickland, who 
plays so well the part of 
a colonial governor’s wife. 
Another sister is Lady Mar- 
garet Sackville, a. clever 
young amateur actress who cultivates poetic 
aspirations and has figured amongst the minor 
bards in the magazines. Lady Mary does not 
care to be considered clever, but she knows 
how to amuse herself ‘and others and she 
has a kind heart—which, by the way, does 
not always accompany a Craving after literary 
culture. 


Gover 


A Distinction.—From time to time I have 
noticed. amongst my Scots friends a_ dis- 
position to give what I consider a fictitious 
importance to the gradations of relationship 
and the birthright of Esau generally. I am 
reminded of this by a story | heard incident- 
ally a day or two ago. It concerns Mr. 
Balfour, who in London may be looked up to as 
Prime Minister of England but who in Scot- 
land is looked down upon as a sort of minor 
offshoot of the great house of Balfour, and it 
happened at Biarritz, which is a favourite 
holiday resort of his golfing relative, Mr. 
Edward Balfour of Balbirnie. . Some time ago 
when Mr. and Mrs. Edward Balfour were at 
Biarritz the Empress Eugénie called upon 
them, and in the course of conversation she 
remarked, “By the way, you are cousins 
of Mr. Arthur Balfour, are you not?” “ Well, 
not exactly,” was the reply. “ He is a cousin 
of ours.” Mr. Edward Balfour is the repre- 
sentative of the elder branch of the family 
and the Prime Minister of the younger. 
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THE TATLER 


A Popular Novelist and Member of Parliament. 
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Copyright of ‘The Tatler” 
SIR GILBERT PARKER AT CARLTON HOUSE TERRACE 


Sir Gilbert Parker, who is member of Parliament for Gravesend, has just started for South Africa with a view to studying the land question there. 
Gilbert made his earliest reputation in connection with Canada, having been educated at Trinity College, Toronto. 
associated with the Dominion. 


Sir 

Some of his earliest stories are 

Success, of which many people think he has had his full share, has in no way spoilt Sir Gilbert's literary work, his last 
book, ‘‘The Ladder of Swords,”’ being one of the best that he has written 
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( viven below is 


the picture 
of three little 
Blenheim — pup- 
pies born on the 
Isle of Wight, the 
property of Mrs. 
Finch Noyes, 
who has been 
making a hobby 
of the English 
toy spaniel. Her 
strain is that of 
the Dunrobin, 
which Miss Witt 
has made so 
noted and for 
which Ameri- 
cans pay such 
enormous prices. 
There are few 
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SMART DOGS OF SMART PEOPLE. 


Mrs. Henry Hohler's 
brindle toy bulldog, 
Toto 


Blenheims which have been ex- 
ported across the Atlantic that have 


not possessed a touch of the same’ 


strain, and to connoisseurs their big 
heads and broad jaws would pro- 
claim it if nothing else did. Mrs. 
Finch Noyes is one of the suc- 
cessful. exhibitors who in_ her 
breeding kennels absolutely knows 
neither sickness nordeath. Sensibly 
she brings up all her little dogs out 


in the open, and in this way they are very hardy 
and, not being pampered, rarely take diseases. 
kennels contain principally Blenheims, but she has 


also rubies and Japanese. 


Mis. Henry Hohler is an enthusiast in toy bulldogs 


Miss Serena's 
Nippon of Kobe 


and, following the lead of Lady Kathleen Pilkington, 
though she did not breed the famous Peter Amos, 


Mrs. Hohler secured his dam, Bess, from which she 


Her 


very constant to her first favourite, the Japanese spaniel. Very lucky in 
securing the tiny ones which have been imported it is very rarely that she 
takes a second place in the show ring; in fact, her dogs if not to-day become 
champions to-morrow, and it is not too much to say that every dog she owns 
would—if its leader kennel mate were gone—take its place as champion. She 
has never been known to have an inferior Jap in her kennel; her critical 
judgment cannot be surpassed, and as I said before her luck in buying is 
proverbial. The two little dogs we present are Nippon of Kobe and Fuji of 
Kobe, this pair on the scale weizhiny only 64 Ib., that is, 3% ib. each, a 
weight which tells what miniatures they are. Nippon of Kobe rejoices in 
having won—only having app:ared at four shows—three prizes at the 
Kennel Club, ten specials, several cups, and half-a-dozen 
pr:zes at the Toy Dog Show, and _ several specials, 
medals, and leading prizes at Richmond Show, and 
several specials and prizes at the Botanical Show. 
Queen Alexandra thought them very winsome in th ir 
Jap collars of cerise satin and gave Nippon a royal caress. 
It is not too much to say that Nippon of Kobe is a sure 
runner-up for champion by the end of the year. Fuji 
of Kobe, despite her timidity and disinclination to dis- 
port herself properly in the ring, won three prizes at 
Richmond, her second show. 

Buckingham Little Dolly also found favour with Queen 
Alexandra at the recent ladies’ show, 
and so pleased was her owner at 
the distinction that this little picture 
we give was the result, a copy of 
which her Majesty has graciously 
delighted Mrs. Reid by accepting. 
Dolly is really a pretty little thing, 
and for a Blenheim the smallest of 
her age that Mrs. Reid ever had. 
The little basket she is shown in is a 
1 lb. strawberry basket, in itself an 
indication of her 
tininess, and _ it 
was in this very 
same basket that 
she attracted the 
notice of our 


had the good fortune to breed a very valuable litter, 
and, showing how strangely fate works, the gem of Miss Serena’s Fuji of 
her litter, called after its dam, Bess, was stolen, and Kobe 
Mrs. Hohler has never since heard of her, but she 3 
has a strong suspicion that Bess, jun., was shipped off to America. The 
litle prize bull bitch in the photograph is called Biz, her dam being Toto and 
her sire the famous Peter Amos owned by Lady Kathleen Pilkington. Toto 
has mothered many valuable puppies for Mrs. Hohler which have been 
promptly secured by American buyers at big prices. Mrs. Hohler is not only 
fond of dogs but she includes birds among her pets, but her favourite of all 
animals is the horse. She is devoted to hunting and hunts with the York 
and Ainsty. 

Miss Serena, the sister-in-law of Sir Bernard Samuelson and a member 
of the committee of the newly-constructed Ladies’ Kennel Association, keeps 


MRS. FINCH NOYES’S BLENHEIM PUPPIES 
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dog-loving 
Queen. Despite 
her wee — size 
Dolly is very 
strong, quick- 
eyed, and very 
active, so great 
things are ex- 
pected of her. 
Needless to say 
she comes from 
a race of Marl- 


Mrs. Reid's Buckingham Little Dolly (aged seven borough Blen- 


months) heims, for Mrs. 
Jack Reid lovs 
the old favourite and clever sporting lapdog 
and is doing her Lest to renew the regard of the 
public for this beautiful orange and white strain 
of toy spaniel. Mrs. Jack Reid has had very 
curious experiences with her Blenheims, who are 
never kenneled, for they live at Buckingham Gate 
and enjoy the freedom of St. James’s Park and 
their own house. About this time last year the 
famous Buckingham Duke had an accident and 
broke—so the veterinary surgeon said—every bone 
in his body by falling out of the top floor 
window. With soldier pluck, that of the house 
of Marlborough, this little Blenheim-Buckingham 
Duke resolved to show the world that a dog can 
exist without bones as well as with them, for he 
is to-day as smart and as handsome a stud dog 
as anyone could wish, and Duke has gone some 
way to prove that a dog can have nine lives as 
well as a cat. Buckingham Duke is going to 
re-enter public life at the Kennel Club Show this 
month. 
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The Thinking Dog—A Rival to the Thinking Horse. 


| 
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“Thank you; would you mind turning this way, if you please, just for a few moments? ’' 


Hillsworth 


“That's it; now if you will remain quite still | think we shall get an excellent resull” 


al 


THE TATLER 


OUR PRETTY 


JACKIE DUNBAR STEEN 


Graiseley, Wolverhampton 


PHYLLIS DAVIES 


7, Westbourne Square, Hyde Park, W. 


KATHLEEN GLADYS JOHNSON 


28, Montague Road, Richmond 


VERA IRENE COCKETT 


13, Promenade Villas, Cheltenham 


CHILDREN 


PHYLLIS ELFRIDA MARY REID 
22, Nightingale Road, Southsea 


WILLIAM GEORGE SCOTT COX 
St. Kilda, Risca Road, Newport, Mon. 


NANCY ROMER 


11, Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


DAPHNE GLADSTONE 


Abberton Manor, near Colchester 
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COMPETITION—ONE OF THES 


EUSTACE BENN 


West Lodge, Burley-in-Wharfedale, Yorks 


SHEILA MARSH 


Egerton House, Newmarket 


DAPHNE BOURKE 


x i ‘ 
SO ess Se re A 


EDITH BERYL DUDLEY-SMITH 
Aberfoyle, Fortune Green Road, N.W. 


20, Eaton Square, S.W. 


QUEENIE SULLIVAN, 
Telford House, Sternhold Avenue, S.W. ” 96, 


hie 3} 


epoca THE TATLER 


SE CHILDREN MAY WIN “THE TATLER” SILVER CUP. 


EDITH MARY GUNN CYNTHIA MADELINE LONGHURST JOHN JOHNSON HOUGHTON FLORENCE MARGARET E. M. MAY 


Carlton House, Tyndalls Park, Bristol Bromham House, near Bedford Westwood, Neston, Cheshire 41, Lewin Road, Streatham 


OLGA MARY STAMPA HALCROW ADELAIDE ULYATT 
56, West Side, Wandsworth Common, S.W. Grangeho!me, Manor Road, Scarborough 


DOROTHY HILLS DOROTHY LOUISE BRADDICK PEAKE CECIL EWART CADE 
Marien Prospect, 20, Bilderlingshof, Riga, Russia 26, Lockwood Street, Driffield, E. Yorks Clystlea, Church End, Finchley 


DOROTHY FLEETWOOD BEAN EFFIE SAMTER ELSIE KATHLEEN FRANCES HILL PEGGY SILVESTER 
_ 96, St. George’s T’ce., Newcastle-on-Tyne Northumberland St., Higher Broughton Tewit Well Road, Harrogate, Yorks 66, Holyhead Rd., Handsworth, Birmingham 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The London Academy of Music.—Four well-known and 
old-established schools of music have amalgamated and will 
in future be known as the “ London Academy of Music.” 


The central premises are at 22, Princes Street, Caven- 
dish Square, W., with branches at Kensington, Finsbury 
Park, Forest Gate, Ilford, Leytonstone, Southend, and 
Brighton. The number of students on the books is 2,000, 
and amongst the professors are many well-known musi- 
cians. The course of study is arranged to suit both the 
amateur and professional, and there is a junior depart- 
ment for beginners. The board of management consists 
of Dr. Yorke Trotter, M.A., Mus.Doc., Oxon., Signor 
Denza, Mr. Henry Beauchamp, Mr. Carl Weber, and 
Mr. W. Harding Bonner. 


Mr. Edwin Lemare.—Mr. Edwin Lemare, the cele- 
brated organist, is about to resign his position 
at Pittsburs. He has lately been giving 
recitals in the principal. towns of England 
with the greatest success, and is about to 
return to America to finish the term of his 
engavement there. Mr. Lemare is a man 
whom we can ill afford to spare, and it is to be 
hoped that some good position will be offered 
him here so that our budding organists may 
have the inestimable advantaze of 
his ripe experience and knowledge. 


Symphony Concerts. — The 
Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts 
will begin on October 29 under the 
conductorship of Mr. Henry J. Wood. 
The following artists will appear at 
the eight concerts to be given betwe.n October 29 
and March 11: M. Raoul Pugno, Miss Tita Brand, 
Mr. Maurice Sous, Signor Busoni, Miss Maud MacCarthy, 
Madame Mysz-Gmeiner, Herr Emil Sauer, Professor 
Hugo Becker, Mr. Harold Wilde, and Mdlle. Camila 
Laudi. On March rr Mr. Smallwood Metcalfe’s choir 
will also take part in Liszt’s “ Faust Symphony.” 


Kubelik Concert.—Hcrr Kubelik will give one 
concert this autumn at the Queen’s 
Hall, cn Saturday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 8. He will be assisted by Herr 
Wilhelm Backhaus and Mr. S. 
Frederick Epston. Mr. Epston is a 
baritone ; he was trained in England 
but afterwards went to Johannesburg 
and started a conservatoire of 
music. He has now returned to 
this country and will re-enter upon 
his care2r as a concert singer. 


MiSS NELL 


Lillis & bralery 
RICHARDSON 


Now appearing at the London 


Pavilion 


“BEAUTY AND THE BARGE” 


Promenade Concerts.—The Promenade Concerts at 
the Queen’s Hall are still drawing a crowded house each 
night. The orchestra is really excellent, and opportuni- 
ties for the display of native talent are given with a lavish 
hand. The programmes are always. skilfully arranged, 
and if the “ promenader” is not fond of Beethoven and 
Mozait there is always something of a lighter 
nature to suit his fastidious appetite. Wagner 
seems to agree with everyone, so does Tschai- 
kowsky, and Grieg’s “ Peer Gynt” suite is 
always a great favourite. ‘These Promenade 
Concerts end on October 21. 


Mr. Waller’s New Part.—Mr. Waller’s 
new play at the Imperial -Theatre will be 
very historical and actual. Mr. Waller plays 
the pait of Michael Mohun, an actor of 
Charles II.’s reign, an actor of whom when Pepys 
saw him in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Beggars Bush 
he declared him to be “the best actor in the world.” 
In the epilogue to Zove ix the Dark Diyden says 
of Mohun that “Nature bid him speak as she bid 
Shakspere write.” Mohun performed in the plays of 
Jonson and Dryden. 


Realistic Scenery.—Mr. Waller is taking infinite 
pains with the production. One scene of the play will 
represent Boscobel Wood with the Royal Oak, the scene 
having been painted by Mr. Hemsley from sketch s 
taken in the neighbourhood, The second act, painted 
by Mr. Banks, shows an old bookshop in London, 
while the third and fourth acts are at Holland House, 
where Lord IIchester has permitted the scene-painter, 
Mr. Hann, every facility to obtain a faithful representa- 
tion. One scene will be in the Gilt Room, which has 
much the same decoration that it possessed in the reign 
of Charks II. The last act takes place in the grounds 
of Holland House in winter-time. 


The Autumn Opera Season.—On October 17 there 
will be a six weeks season of Italian opera at Covent 
Garden. This will be by the company of the San Carlo 
Opera House at Naples. According to the Daily 
Telegraph the aim of the Neapolitan Syndicate, 
which is responsible for this movement, is not to 
make money but to show London how splendidly 
opera is given in Naples. 


burford 


AT THE NEW THEATRE 


Captain Barley (ur. Cyril Mawile), the hero of the play by Mr. W. W. Jacobs and Mr. Louis Parker, is a gay dog. He is here shown carrying on alflirtation with the 
wife of the landlord of the ‘Old Ship" Inn, not without some remonstrance frum the worthy landlord himself (Mr. E. M. Robson) 
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“The Catch of the Season” at the Vaudeville Theatre. 


THE DUKE OF ST. JERMYNS (MR. SEYMOUR HICKS) ABOUT TO MARRY ANGELA (MISS ZENA DARE) 


At 


‘> 
as 


= 


Ellis & Walery 
THE DUKE OF ST. JERMYNS (MR. SEYMOUR HICKS) IS INVITED TO MARRY ONE OF THE GIBSON GIRLS, BUT PREFERS ANGELA 
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Our Photographic 


Competition—The 
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Eight Prizewinners. 


ni 
Ohya mak 


in 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE KREMLIN, MOSCOW 


First Prize-A. V. Kenah, 2, Eliot Hill, Blackheath 


‘he season for snapshots is now in full swing. We pay each 


week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best shapshot which we receive during that week. All the 
letters in this Competition must be sent to the Kodak Editor, THE 
‘TATLER, Great New Street, London, and all photographs, exclusive 
of the prizewinners, will be returned immediately if accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope, except those we desire to retain 
for publication, For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photograph must have plainly written 
on the back the name and address of the sender and a clear descrip- 


AN ALTAR IN THE CHURCH OF ST. SERVAN, BRITTANY 


Sixth Prize—E. J. Turner, Merlebank, St. George’s Hill, Weybridge 


tion of the subject. Original topics rather than merely ordinary 
views of scenery or buildings are desirable, 

The amusement of kodaking perpetuates a holiday jaunt more 
effectively than any amount of writing can do. 

There are four points for competitors to bear in mind :— 

I, That a photograph must make an effective reproduction. 

2. That all letters received up to a Saturday morning are included 
in the result announced on the following Wednesday week, 

3. That it is imperative there should be a stamped and addressed 
envelope if the photograph is to be returned. 

4. It is requested that only one photograph be sent in any given 
week, 

See the Autumn Leaves Competition on page 3 of this issue. 


IN THE FORT OF CUXHAVEN 


Second Prize—A. Hart, 94, Grosvenor Road, Canonbury, N. 


OXFORD COLLEGES—FROM THE TOP OF THE SHELDONIAN THEATRE 


Eighth Prize—P. C. Taylor, Hintlesham Hall, Ipswich 
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Our Photographic 


This week, in addition to 
our prizewinners, we have 
pleasure in highly commending 
the following subjects :— 

“ Double Harness,’’ Miss 
K. Harke, 113, Church Road, 
Upper Norwood, S.E. 

“Camels Carrying Chopped 
Straw,’’ P. E. Hodgson, 25, 
Westbourne Street, Stockton- 
on-Tees. 

“The Twins,’’ Miss Erma 
Wulff, Butler House, Wyn- 
combe Abbey School, Bucks. 

‘Patience on a Monu- 
ment,’’ R, Eastham, 6, Elgin 
Drive, Liscard. 

‘A. Nasty Dip,” “W. C. 
MacSymon, Dovecot, Knotty 
Ash, Liverpool. 

“Franciscan Frati going to 
Matins at Osservanza,' Italy,” 
Mrs. Arthur Chapman, Crooks- 
bury, Farnham, Surrey. 

‘Late Norman Doorway, 
Iffiey Church, Oxford,’’ Harry 


THE GRAVE OF EDNA LYALL 
Fifth Prize—Miss Marion Silverston (?) 


Edna Lyall was buried in the peaceful old churchyard of Bosbury, Herefordshire, in February, 1903. Her grave is very simple—a plot of grass bordered by rose trees 


SCISSORS TO GRIND 
Fourth Prize—T. E. Varley Kirtlan, 5, Gore Park Avenue, Eastbourne 


THE START FOR THE DONKEY DERBY 
Third Prize—W. H. Sabine, 27, Alfred Road, Claughton, Birkenhead 
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Competition—The Eight Prizewinners. 


T. March, Accountant-Gen?- 
ral's Department, G.P.O. 

“The Smith at Work,” 
Miss M. E. Johnston, Hope- 
toun, West Cults, Aberdeen- 
shire. 

“Tea in the Garden," 
Miss M, A. Johnston, Amroth 
Castle, Stepaside, Pembroke- 
shire. 

“In a Rangoon Timber 
Yard,’’ Lieutenant W. H. 
Hastings, Bhamo, Upper 
Burma. 

“Toothless Age,’’ Miss E. 
Lxwson, Somerville, Rodway 
Road, Bromley. 

“A Dutch Garden,’ Miss 
Angus, 7, Porchester Gate, W. 

““The -Three Children of 
Adam Sedgwick, Esq.,’” Miss 
L. Douglas, Portballantrae, 
Bushmills, co. Antrim, 

‘A Street “in St: Ives, 
Cornwall,’ H. S. Vivian, Rose- 
ville, Winchmore Hill. 


MAJOR-GENERAL BADEN-POWELL IMPROVING HIS MIND 
Seventh Prize—Miss Viola Clutterbuck, Chequers Court, Tring 
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“The Garden of Lies” at the St. James’s Theatre. 


The Princess of Novodnia lies seriously ill. Her husband, the Prince of Novodnia, was torn from her on her wedding day, and he is kept busy by his unruly subjects in 
the imaginary Balkan province. The princess does not know her husband by sight because she received a severe blow in a carriage accident when leaving the church, and 


to enact the prince: His two companions agree with him, and so in a Paris café Denis Mallory, who is personated by Mr. George Alexander, agrees to undertake the task 


Ellis & Walery 
In this scene we have the real prince returning for his wife 2nd finding that Denis Mallory is making love to her. He is not satisfied with the doctor’s explanation that it 
is all for her good and his, and he fights a duel with Denis, in which the latter is victorious. At the end of the play the prince is conveniently killed and Denis marries 
his widow 
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“The Garden of Lies” at the St. James’s Theatre 


Mr. George Alexander and Miss Lilian Braithwaite. 


Ellis & Walery 


Mr. George Alexander as the young Irishman, Denis Mallory, is here personating the Prince of Novodnia, and the princess, who by a mental shock has forgotten her 
Husband's identity, is falling in love with the fictitious prince 
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DAN LENO AT THE LONDON PAVILION 
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DRAWN BY DAVID WILSON 
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JSUR “DAVIE age 


Ore to the reprehensible taste for secrecy shared by 

the combatants in the present war our newspapers 
are in sad want of interesting material. Progress in the 
Far East seems as deliberate as if the Manchurian County 
Council had taken all the roads up and was employing union 
labourers to relay them; and even with regard to Port 
Arthur, where there has been fighting and “‘awful slaughter,” 
there is no relying on the sanguinary Russian stories, while 
there are no Japanese stories. Hence it is with relief that 
the British public turns from doubtful horrors or perpetual 
announcements that the great battle is really beginning and 
discusses a nearer and dearer topic. The problem of mar- 
riage has occupied the attention of correspondents in more 
than one paper, and several celebrated novelists have dis- 
coursed concerning the aspects of the institution. 


t is doubtless the case that men and, therefore, women 
have almost ceased, except in the manufacturing and 
mining districts, to marry early and often. They are taking 
to marry late and seldom and their families are correspond- 
ingly restricted. No doubt this is an index in some ways 
of a decrease in the energy of the race. The overflowing 
England of the past was expansive, conquering, colonising, 
opening out new markets, driven by the pressure of sheer 
necessity ; but the outward expansion and glory were bought 
by vast masses of domestic misery. The adventurous temper 
has its disadvantages as well as its benefits. The vigorous 
pioneer, strong in body and mind, founded new states beyond 
the ocean, reckless if he lived or died. The equally reckless 
physical and mental weakling in the crowded city married 
a wife of as low a type as his own and left a swarm of 
incompetent children even after disease and neglect had 
thinned them out. If we owe our Empire to the careless 
daring of our younger sons we owe our slums to the 
thoughtless pairing of the improvident and unfit. 


N owadays, we are told, men will not marry. The cause 

of this growing disinclination is variously described. 
Some (presumably) male correspondents explain their reluc- 
tance to enter into matrimony by the frivolous and expensive 
tastes of the girls of the day. The wife is a hindrance, not 
a help, to the career of her husband, they say. She spends 
in interviews with her dressmaker and in going to entertain- 
ments all the time she can spare from leaving his stockings 
undarned. He is unable to engage in any new enterprise, 
to go to any new appointment that may mean a shining 
success, because his wife will not share the temporary risk 
and privations. So he stays in his groove and grinds it out 
till it serves him as a grave. 


his is true of some wives, but hardly of the majority or 
of a considerable proportion ; and it is an easy matter 
for the champions of femininity to retort the charge of 
selfishness. ‘The bachelor of the day, it would seem, is too 
lazy and self-indulgent ; he has his clubs, his amusements, 
his luxuries, and can even profit by the imprudent unselfish- 
ness of women (as a distinguished lady writer with a 
very masculine name seems to assert) to enjoy the admira- 
tion and mental companionship that men formerly got 
from their wives without involving his head in what the 
stage Baboo calls ‘‘ the snooze of matrimony.” 


H™ again we have some truth, but not the whole truth. 

Some women of the day have a frank comradeship 
with bachelors because they do not want to marry any more 
thanthe men do. This type of woman is admittedly becom- 
ing more common as female education and independence 
increase. Marriage is no longer the sole reputable means 
of livelihood for the majority of women, nor is love for a 
husband and children the sole interest of life. There have 
always been women with whom sex was an accident, whose 
ways of thought and action were masculine, or rather merely 
human. The social companionship of such women does 
not act as a bar to marriage because neither they nor their 
bachelor friends have any intention of marrying. The 
flattery and attentions which the bachelor can enjoy without 
committing himself are surely those of the women who want 
to be married and make advances to win over the man. 
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t is hard to see how this is to be prevented so long as in 
our state of society it is the husband who supports the 
wife entirely and the number of unmarried women exceeds 
that of unmarried men. Both these facts are observable in 
England at the present day. For every eligible young man 
there may be two or three eligible young ladies willing to 
love, honour, and occasionally obey him if he will engage 
to support them in comfort for the rest of their days. 


t sounds brutal to discuss marriage in the terms of political 
economy, but after all the economic question is a very 
big part of matrimonial arrangements. The marriage rate 
rises and falls with the prosperity of a nation. The “‘ marriage 
handicap” is felt when men are already falling behind in 
the race. In the vigour of expansion and conquest marriage 
is a stimulus rather than a burden, and a large family is the 
quiver full of arrows to bring down the prey or slay the 
enemy. The ancient Eastern tribesman who had a dozen 
stalwart sons growing up round his tent was a man with 
whom it was dangerous torisk a blood feud. The conditions 
have changed since then. 


pee remedy for the decrease of marriage between suitable 

persons would seem to be the revival of the dowry 
system. Why are American maidens of the wealthy classes 
so sought after by the noble of all lands? Surely because 
they are liberally endowed not only with charms but with 
dollars. This gives them something to offer as well as to 
ask. They get social position and rank such as does not 
exist in their own country because it is a creation of old 
and unconscious development. They give the resources to 
keep up their new dignity with appropriate splendour. On 
the whole such matches, ridiculed as they easily can be and 
are, have turned out very well. 


We cannot all give large dowries to daughters, but mos! 

middle-class fathers could arrange an insurance system 
by which a girl should have her very own income secured 
to her, and if she was also able to earn money by her pen 
or voice, needle or typewriter, she would be able to meet 
young men as an equal. A girl should be taught a craft as 
she should learn how to swim. She may never be financially 
or materially shipwrecked, but she ought to have a chance 
of saving herself in either case. 


Or of the most interesting solutions suggested for the 

marriage difficulty is Mr. George Meredith's idea of 
ten-year unions with a state-guaranteed fund to support 
families in case of a separation. The plan is interesting 
less as a practical remedy than because it throws light on 
the workings of the great novelist’s mind. Like Robert 
Browning’s religious belief it dates the author’s philosophy ; 
it belongs to the intellectual Radicalism of forty years ago 
or rather more. It isa notion that John Stuart Mill might 
have started and Mr. John Morley might still hold. It 
has many theoretical advantages and almost all possible 
practical disadvantages. 


Wisse are of several classes. The highest is that in 

which the partners accord from the start. To these 
a ten-year limit would have no meaning. Then comes 
probably the largest class, in which after a varying period 
of jarring the husband and wife achieve a harmony in love 
or toleration. Here, again, a ten-year limit would be 
needless and might be unsettling. Often the consciousness 
that a bond is not easily to be broken reconciles us to 
bearing it. There remain those marriages in which the 
partners never manage to come to an understanding, and if 
these are to be dissolved, the sooner the better. For a 
hopelessly ill-assorted pair one year is too long. 


Tf lovely woman grows too many 
And finds the men do not go round, 
What plan will give a chance to any 
With orange blossom to be crowned? 
‘The method Meredith has made is 
‘The only way to give her peace; 
One man will do for several ladies 
When taken on a ten-years lease. 
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COMPETITION. 


YOU MAY HELP CHARITY. 


What do You do with your Picture Post Cards? 


FOVERYONE is sending post cards to friends during the holidays; in some cases several post cards are sent 
daily. The majority of these post cards are destroyed. This is a pity, as a great number of the picture post cards 


of to-day are exceedingly artistic. 


The Editor of THe Tater has arranged for his readers a Picture Post Card Scrap 


Book Competition, in connection with which the following valuable prizes will be given away :— 


First Prize, a Gold Watch valued at £20; 


Second Prize, a Gramophone valued 


at £10; Third Prize, a Kodak Outfit valued at £5. 


These prizes will be given to the readers of THe TarLter who send in the three most beautiful and artistically 
prepared scrap books of picture post cards, representing views, comic incidents, &c., associated with the country or 


seaside, or with any other subject. 
of the cards sent in. 


The cards may be old or new, used or unused. Nothing is gained by the quantity 
The general effect of the scrap book is everything—its beauty of arrangement and decorative detail. 


There are many kinds of post card scrap books published. Every reader is welcome to use any one of these or to 


design and arrange one for himself. 


It is suggested that the scrap books of the senders should be given to the hospitals, but this is optional, and they 


will be sent back where desired provided that a stamped and addressed wrapper accompanies the scrap book. 
competition will last for twelve weeks in all. 


The 


During each of these twelve weeks—from September 7 to November 23— 
a coupon will be found on the last page of Tur TaTLer, i.¢., the page facing the inside back cover. 


These twelve 


coupons must be sent in with the scrap books any time from November 23 to December 7. 


Our Thirteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from October 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers, or some other method may be 
adopted. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post ov the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z¢., answers to the first acrostic 
(dated October 5) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, October 17. 


6. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘* Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 


on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


7. Country solvers are warned not to post 
later than Saturday, and all that halfpenny 
stamps very often lead to delay and loss. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 11 
(Twelfth Series) 


TT AA SBM kU Oe REEN Uo OM 
Balin Pecnoooy Gish Ne ly A 
3. S fe) U N D 
ee Be oo AG Luan O nat UieeR: 
5. O B I 
6 NEWFOUNDLAND 


1, Some varieties of spelling are accepted. 

2. The Acrostic Editor does not understand how 
“Tona’’ can fit this light. 

3. ‘Stralsund’’ is a town on the sea coast of Pome- 
rania. The ‘‘Sound" is the strait between Denmark 
and Sweden. 

5. **Oki”’ is an island, not a river. 


Correct answers to No. 11 have been received from : 
Arosa, Aenea, Aston, Agnes, Arho, Atalanta, Aylwards, 


Double Acrostic No. 1 
(Thirteenth Series) 


These are both reaped and carried now of course. 
One serves as food for man, other for horse. 


. This bird derives her name from her own cry. 
Those who first hear her know that summer is nigh. 
She lays eggs in strange nests, and off does fly. 

. The capital of Canada am I. 

’Twixt Quebec and Ontario I lie. 

. This vermin gnaws and gnaws and gnaws all day 
Because he’s nothing else to do, they say. 

He may be black, or brown, or red, or grey. 

. This is the rage of modern times. Each day 
We skim the papers for the latest. They 
Spend thousands to procure it fresh and gay. 
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Aredark, Agag, Ashbury, Almeria, Alnwick, Adabarth, 
Abna, Aida, Altanower, April, Aston, Awdry, Amsted, 
Blackie, Beauty, Bydand, Bluebags, Bulbul, Briar-rose, 
Bavette, Bimbo, Carlos, Cass, Cherry-cheeks, Corban, 
Caldan, Castledene, Clarelou, Coomb, Charingthay, 
Cherry-bobs, Chippie, Cantiniere, C.R., Cymric, Caddles, 
Chicot, Conny, Cwrwda, Claribel, Corrib, Chiria, Cherie, 
Cervin, Cambridge, Chinchin, Carrickduff, Chelfish, 
Dodo, Decanus, Dumnorix, Duchess, Dilatory, Darekil, 
Dainty, Daddy, Doune, Dignity, Dearthing, Dewankhas, 
Elms, Eliot, Evelyn, Enos, Electra, Esperance, Fog, 
Fulwood, Fidelia, Frisquet, Flosager, F-bones, Fuelma, 
Florodora, Francis, Freda, Fortiter, Gala, Golden-girl, 
Geralec, Golo, Glevum, Gasco, Heath, Herr-oil, Hart. 
offska, Howitzer, Horsa, Hadith, Ignota, Jinko, Joker, 
Jacko, Kingsan,’ Kamsin, Keys, Kathbaron, Keewee, 
Keepatit, Kiwi, Kamoral, Klara, King-cole, Ko, Kettle, 
Leep, Louisa, Louth, Lannie, Lulu, Lhasa, Lutra, 
Moremie, Mees, Monty, Mavourneen, M.L.H., Manor, 
Mars, Marie, Marion, Mascotte, Maxima, Magallan, 
Massareene, Mouth, Mahtal, Minorca, Mudjekeewis, 
Minschen, Macaudax, Monazite, Nedals, Nibs, Namrag, 
Nacnud, Nimble, Novice, Olea, Ozia, Oak, Ole-miss, 
Osoesi, Oh-there, Park, Polmood, Paris, Petite, Pompom, 
Pacdam, Penguin, Pearl, Pirouette, Pord, Pixie, Punjab, 
Pop-hen, Pachyderm, Peverel, Paddy, Pongo, Pongkyle, 
Piccino, Petronella, Pluto, Raven, Ronpu, Rough, Rumti- 
foo, Roma, Robbin, Reindeer, Roy, She, Seastar, Silver- 
fox, Senga, Skerry, Supercargo, Sheward, Snipe, Sweet- 
bells, Snibbets, Square, Sivart, Serapion, Splendide, 
Scafell, Squeak, St. Quentin, Sabotin, Spartan, Salmon, 
Teufel, Tiptilted, Tobias-john, Tormead, Tamworth, 
Three-tricks, Tamerlane, Truth, Towser, Talbot, Tina, 
Taffy, Theodore, Tax, Usher, Victor, Wildman, Wynell, 
Wild-walker, Workitout, Wasp, What-ho, Wimbledon, 
Widow-twigg, Winifred, Wyst, Wild-violet, We-two, 
Wizard, Weel, Waver, Xit, Yasmar, Yoko, Yeleklub, 
Zika,|Zulu. 

“ Decanus's’’ answer to No.9 arrived too late. The 
envelope was postmarked, “London, September 12, 
6.30 p.m.,"’ which seems to show that it was posted after 
the time it should have arrived. 

“ Tobias-john "’ should compare the definitions of 
“astrologer'’ and ‘‘astronomer”’ in Nuttall with the 
light in No. 9 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that ‘‘ Minschen’s’’ 
answer ‘to No. g arrived on September 17 instead of 
September 12, t.e., five days too late. 

“‘Oh-there"’ would find that the index of a good 
school atlas would be a great help in geographical lights. 
She had better not vex herself over the thirteenth 
acrostic of this series but begin on the first of the next. 
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Current Games, 


The Return of John Roberts.— 
After an absence of five years it appears 
likely that John Roberts. will again be 
seen in London during the coming 


season. The old champion has been 
engaged by Messrs. Orme to play 
several exhibition matches in Man- 


chester, but I doubt if Roberts will be 
content with exhibition games in his 
native city, and his return to London 
sooner or later may be regarded as a 
certainty. No billiard-player has ever 
had the same attraction for the paying 
public as Roberts, and I believe that if 
he retains anything like his old form 
he will find that he is still able to fill 
any hall he may engage. Apart alto- 
gether from his skill Roberts was 
always a consummate showman, and 
his place in London as an entertainer 
has never been even approximately 
filled since he went on tour at the end 
of 1899. The exact extent of his 
superiority over all his rivals from 1885 
to 1900 must always remain a matter 
of conjecture. At the time of his match 
with Dawson five years ago Roberts 
was so harassed with business worries 
that he was far from being in his best form, 
and yet it was evident after the first three 
days that he was simply playing with his 
opponent. He finally won by more than 
1,000 points, but there is little doubt that he 
could have had a margin of 3,000 points in 
his favour at the end had he so wished. 


A Man of the World.—It is no offence 
to Dawson or Stevenson to say that Roberts 
was always a man of the world in a sense that 
neither of those players can claim to be. He 
had travelled everywhere and had met every- 
one worth meeting, and to a naturally com- 
manding presence he had added a certain 
dignity of manner which raised him far and 
away above the social standard of the average 
professional billiard-player. In good truth 
Roberts was always the grand seigneur of 
billiards. Like Dawson and Stevenson he 
refused to bow to the decrees of the Billiard 
Association, but unlike them he never de- 
scended to squabbling. He simply treated 
the Association and their regulations with 
complete and absolute indifference. Whether 
he was wise in adopting this attitude of lofty 
isolation is, of course, a separate question ; 
there can be no doubt, however, that his 
position towards the Association was infinitely 
more dignified than that of either Stevenson 
-or Dawson. 


The Social Side. — Some years ago I 
obtained an interesting glimpse of the social 
side of John Roberts’s character. He had put 
up a table in the house of some friends of 
mine in Hertfordshire and came down one 
evening to play some games on it. I sat next 
him at dinner and found him a most enter- 
taining companion. He told us stories of 
“Cecil Rhodes, whom he had met in South 
Africa, and of other well-known men he had 
come across in his travels, all in the most 
easy way without the slightest suggestion of 
boasting or swagger. A few evenings before 
he had been giving an exhibition of his skill 


Sports, 


THE DANGERS OF THE TURF 


W. Lane, the well-known jockey who was so seriously 
injured while riding Belosselsky in the Two Miles Handicap 
at Lingfield on September 20 


at the house of a famous banker. The King, 
who was present, suggested as a novelty that 
instead of giving a long start in an ordinary 
game with one of the men guests Roberts 
should play a level game with the hostess, the 
conditions being that while the lady should 
play in the usual way Roberts was only to 
have one stroke each time he went to the 
table: if he made a ten shot his break was 
ten, if he made a cannon his break was 
two, and so on. The King was immensely 
delighted with the success of his handicap, 
which resulted in a victory for Lady S. by 
three points. When I noticed that he drank 
no wine at dinner Roberts told me quite 
frankly that in his younger days he used to 
drink and smoke without much restriction, but 
finding that his nerves and eyesight were 
suffering he had given up tobacco and wine. 
Only a man of immense force of will who had 
smoked hard for thirty years could have 
turned his back on the delights of tobacco 
simply because it slightly affected his eyes, to 
say nothing of old claret. 


Want of Practice.—When I asked Peall 
last year if he thought he should ever again 
see Roberts playing first-class billiards the 
old spot-stroke player said that it would be 
almost impossible for a man of Roberts’s age 
who had been out of first-class practice and 
had been playing on indifferent tables for 
five years to regain his old form. Peall’s 
opinion, of course, is not to be treated lightly, 
but I am inclined to think that he underrated 
Roberts’s powers of overcoming difficulties. 
It is unlikely that Roberts would have under- 
taken to play again in public if he felt that all 
his old skill had deserted him. Roberts, like 
W. G. Grace—they are just about the same 
age by the way—is not to be judged by 
ordinary standards, and until we see him 
defeated many of us will prefer to believe that 
he is even now the greatest player the game 
has yet produced. 


8) 


UGE Ese Adele ike 


and Pastimes. 


The Ethics of Poaching.—Black- 
heath will be immensely strengthened 
by the addition of E. W. Dillon, who 
on his form of last year is about the 
best three-quarter in England. His 
migration, however, from the Harle- 
quins to the Rectory Field raises a 
curious point regarding football eti- 
quette. Under what circumstances is 
it justifiable for a player to abandon 
one club in favour of another with a 
more attractive fixture list and a bigger 
reputation? The answer to the conun- 
drum seems to be that migration is 
only justifiable when the club to which 
a player migrates happens to be 
Blackheath. Not to put too fine a 
point on it, Blackheath has always 
been distinguished for what when 
practised by professional clubs is 
termed poaching. I do not, of course, 
mean that the club holds out any 
material inducements to the members 
of other organisations, but I have not 
yet heard of a case where the com- 
mittee showed any unwillingness to 
accept the services of a player asso- 
ciated with another club. 


A National Weakness.—The poaching 
tendencies of Blackheath are an interesting 
example of what foreigners regard as British 
cant. What isa crime in other clubs becomes 
a virtue in Blackheath. That section of the 
Rugby Union whose ideal is the Blackheath 
club and whose bugbear is professionalism 
and cup ties is never tired of pointing the 
finger of scorn at the “traffic in human flesh 
and blood” which takes place in League foot- 
ball whenever a member of one club transfers 
his services to another. It is beside the 
question to say that the transfer of a pro- 
fessional player is a financial transaction. 
About two years ago C. B. Fry migrated from 
Southampton to Portsmouth. It was not 
suggested that either club made money out of 
the change, and yet Mr. Fry was violently 
attacked by certain newspapers for violating 
all the best traditions of amateur football 
simply because he acted exactly as Mr. Dillon 
has acted in the caseof Blackheath. Indeed, 
the only difference was that whereas South- 
ampton with its large resources had no diffi- 
culty in finding a substitute for Mr. Fry the 
loss of Dillon to the Harlequins is irreparable. 


A Lack of Humour.—Mr. E. F. Benson 
remarks somewhere that bridge can claim one 
advantage over gambling on the turf—no one 
claims that it is good for the breed of cards. 
Where sport is concerned we are apt to be 
unconscious humbugs, and the attitude of the 
Rugby Union is probably due to a lack of 
humour rather than to self-righteousness. 
It must be admitted that nothing the Rugby. 
Union has said or done is more unreal than 
the solemn pretence that we support horse- 
racing not to satisfy the Britisher’s love of 
betting but because it improves the breed of 
horses. Incidentally, no doubt, racing tends 
to the evolution of highly-bred steeds, but 
does anyone really believe that if betting 
were eliminated from the turf horse-racing 
would retain its popularity ? 


THE TALE ER 


Football in Journalism.—At the end of 
the cricket season I wondered if the Daily 


Mail would apply to football the experiment _ 


it had tried in regard to cricket. I see that 
it has adopted a policy of compromise and 
pressed into its service an army composed of 
players whose day is over. Major Trevor, 
of course, as befitted a Marlborough boy, 
played a great deal of Rugby football in his 
younger days, and Captain Fitzgerald has 


in Mr. George Harnett, who may be called 
one of the progressive members of the Rugby 
Union. Mr. Harnett has the power of seeing 
ahead of his brother Rugby Union members, 
and as secretary of Kent county he is in a 
position to be able to speak with authority on 
a subject of this kind. 


Rugby and the League System.—At the 
annual general meeting of the Wasps’ Football 


ATHLETICS AT STAMFORD BRIDGE 


W. Lotinga winning the half-mile race for veterans. 


Mr. Lotinga, who is better known by his 


pen-name of ‘‘ Larry Lynx,’’ is the sporting editor of the Globe and the People 


had a practical acquaintance with football in 
Ireland. Gilbert Jessop, however, has never 
figured prominently in first-class football, 
though I understand that he is a really useful 
back and quite a good goalkeeper. On the 
whole I am inclined to think that the d/ai/’s 
readers will derive more benefit from the 
writings of Major Trevor, Captain Fitzgerald, 
and Mr. Jessop than from the tabloid reports 
of the cricketer-journalists. All these are 
first-rate judges of football and possess the 
immense advantage of being able to view 
the game from a point of philosophic detach- 
ment which was impossible in the case of 
cricketers still actively associated with county 
cricket. 

The Attractions of Soccer.—It has been 
evident for some time, even to the most rabid 
Rugbyite, that Rugby footballis losing its hold 
on the ordinary public and that the usurper 
ofits public following has been Association. I[ 
have been for some time advocating that the 
Rugby enthusiast and those who are respon- 
sible for the welfare of the game should look 
this stern and disagreeable fact in the face 
and devise some improvement in the game 
and invest the ordinary club game with more 
interest than it at present possesses for the 
ordinary public. To stimulate this interest 
of the ordinary public as contradistinguished 
from that of the Rugby enthusiast I have 
warmly advocated the League system. 


A Progressive Member.—I think it was 
Mr. Herschell, a northern member of the Rugby 
Union, who brought before that body a very 
short time back a motion which to all intents 
and purposes would have brought about this 
system. This motion was negatived by that 
far-seeing and progressive body, whose ideas 
of legislating for the game and carrying it on, 
as all sport should be, in an up-to-date way, 
is to minister for its wants as they did a 
quarter of a century ago. Iam glad, how- 
ever, to find a convert to this League system 


Club Mr. Harnett in his address to the 
members advocated the necessity; of Rugby 
players seriously considering the advisability 
of adopting the League system. Zxferientia 
docet, and I am very much inclined to think 
that the interest taken by the outside public 
in the final of the Kent county cup tie and 
the county championship, which were played 
at Blackheath, has set Mr. Harnett thinking 
and that he has persuaded himself that the 
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Rugby. I see no reason why we should not 
in the carrying code have a League system 
and cup competition carried out on the 
lines of the Association game. Club games 
at Rugby are akin to friendlies at Soccer, all 
very well in their way for the rabid enthusiasts 
of both games but they do not draw the public 
as do the League system and cup competi- 
tion. The Southern League has been a huge 
success in the south of England ; it has made 
the Association game more popular than ever 
was contemplated and is a serious menace to 
Rugby. If the Rugby Union wish to re- 
juvenate their game they must listen to Mr. 
Harnett’s gentle tones ; they must allow them- 
selves to be persuaded by the Kent secretary 
into encouraging in every way the League 
system and the cup competition, 


C. B. Fry on Training. — This is the 
season of football annuals, and during the 
past week many little handbooks dealing with 
the national winter pastime have come into 
my hands, One of the best of these un- 
doubtedly is 7vaining for Football, by C. B. 
Fry. Walking, according to Mr. Fry, is not 
to be beaten as a preliminary to getting into 
condition, “‘ A somewhat extensive experience 
of games,” he writes, ‘“‘and athletics leads 
me to conclude that by far the best exercise 
as a basis of a preliminary course of training 
is walking. I do not mean strolling, but fast 
walking with a certain amount of ‘ grind’ in 
it. I should prescribe for anyone out of con- 
dition a preliminary course of walking extend- 
ing over a month ; three five-mile walks at a 
pace of four miles an hour and one ten-mile 
walk at a slower pace. Wear shoes (not 
boots), flannel trousers, a thickish vest, a 
loose flannel shirt, and a light, loose coat ; in 
cold weather a woollen sweater is a useful 
addition. It is perfectly marvellous what 
walking on these lines will do for a man. 
The plan is simple and sounds almost childish, 
but it is none the less admirable.” 


Football and Food.— Diet, of course, plays 
a most important part in training, and I see 


THE OPENING OF THE 
Blackheath v. Rosslyn Park at Richmond 


correct solution for this increased public in- 
terest lies in the fact of both these matches 
being cup tie competitions. 


Cup Competition. — It now lies with 
Mr. Harnett to persuade the rest of the 
Rugby Union that a League system and a 
cup tie competition are for the welfare of the 
game and that they will both promote a 
healthy and lasting interest for the public in 
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RUGBY SEASON 


that Mr. Fry, like Mr. Eustace Miles, has a 
good word to say for Plasmon. In minor 
particulars, of course, every athlete prefers to 
train in his own way, but the general prin- 
ciples which Mr. Fry lays down have stood 
the test of experience and may be profitably 
adopted by ninety-nine men out of a hundred. 
The price of this admirable little book, I may 
mention, is only 1d., and it is on sale at all 
newsagents and bookstalls. M. R. R. 
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GOLF AND 


me ANCS we too serious at sport?” and “Is 

marriage a failure?” seem to have 
become stereotyped as the appropriate sub- 
jects for discussion after summer-holiday 
dissipation. This is no place to discuss the 
marriage question, but some exceediugly 
sensible remarks by Sir Oliver Lodge in 
C. B. Frys Magazine on the abuse of sport 
are well worth consideration. 


Ow Waa spoils modern athletics,” he says, 

“is over attention to them and an 
attitude of professionalism. Games should 
be played in moderation by all and not only 
by those who can do them well. The 
tendency, I fear, is for the experts to display 
their prowess and for the great bulk to look 
on. If games were an end in themselves 
there might be justification for the pro- 
fessional attitude, but since they are only a 
means to better health and greater activity 
in other directions professionalism of them is 
unsound and detrimental.” 


THE OPEN TOURNAMENT AT TRAFFORD PARK, 


here can be no doubt that the public 
attitude towards sport is a much more 
serious one than it was ten years ago. It 
has now been elevated into a matter of first- 
class importance, and it is discussed in terms 
and judged by standards applied to more 
serious institutions. | How far this lack of the 
sense of proportion and perspective is due to 
the press or how far the newspapers merely 
respond to the tastes and instincts of the 
public are perhaps moot points, but there 
can be no doubt that sport bulks far more 
largely as a serious factor in the life of the 
people than it did and that the serious 
attitude tends to increase. 


here is nothing surprising or deplorable 

in the increased popularity of sport. 

The increase in our civic populations has 
made the need of outdoor recreation impera- 
tive, and the increased wealth of the com- 
munity has put some kind of sport within the 
reach of all but the poorest. But the largely- 
augmented army of sportsmen of all kinds 
has called into being numerous sporting 


GOLFERS. 


organisations with paid officials. In this 
way a very large community has been created, 
apart from those who follow sport profes- 
sionally, who make their living by organising 
and managing it, while an increasing number 
of men of leisure have taken to it as their 
sole interest and occupation. All this has 
tended to invest sport with an air of serious 
business and routine foreign to its ancient 
character. 


he popularity of sport, moreover, has 
caused it to be exploited on all hands 
for business purposes. If a man makes a 
record of any sort the feat is advertised for all 
it is worth in the interests of the tradesman or 
manufacturer whose goods are used in accom- 
plishing the performance, and much of the 
changed attitude towards sport is due to this 
introduction of the commercialelement, Men 
are following sport more and more for what 
pecuniary advantage they can get out of it 
and less and less as a pure recreation. 


wig TET 


AleRis attitude of professionalism has had 

different effects on different games. In 
golf it has manifested itself in a. tendency 
to eliminate the element of chance which 
is one of the game’s chief charms. The 
primary object of a game is, or should be, to 
amuse, and this had been achieved in golf by 
the due mingling of chance with the skill and 
strength which its practice calls for. The 
mistake has been made of imagining that 
games should be founded on the principles of 
equity and justice so as to secure the survival 
of the absolute fittest. 


Gree principles applied to the ordinary 

affairs of life are right and proper, but 
to talk of a sporting law as unfair or incon- 
sistent is mere irrelevance. The test of a 
sporting law must be, “Is it sporting ?” 
“ Does it lend interest, variety, and excitement 
to the play?” It is no argument to urge 
against it that it may defeat skill, since if the 
sport is a good one there are plenty of oppor- 
tunities for strength and skill to equalise or 
defeat the adverse chances which it introduces. 
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Eee tendency towards professionalism has 
also shown itself in golf in an attempt 
to alter the old balance between skill and 
strength, so nicely adjusted by our golfing 
fathers, and to make severe training and 
great physical strength essentials for success. 
It is said that this makes golf a more athletic 
game ; perhaps it does, but is it making it a 
better game ? The goodness of a game con- 
sists in the opportunities it affords for people 
of all degrees of physical endowment to enjoy 
the exercise of their skill and judgment, and 
the popularity of golf has hitherto been due 
to the complete way in which it fulfils those 
conditions. We do not want to have our 
links so lengthened that nobody who is not 
in the condition of a prize-fighter can possibly 
enjoy them. Let us not be led away by 
American ideas of sport. Sport is not the 
chief thing in life for most men, and those 
who have serious work to do should take care 
that their recreation is not spoiled to suit the 
ideas of those who make a business of it. 


icealaslD acini 


Walker 


MANCHESTER—THE FIRST TEE 


n important open amateur and_ profes- 
sional tournament, for which there were 

136 entries, was lately held at Trafford Park, 
Manchester, the headquarters of the Man- 
chester Golf Club. This club is the leading 
one of the district, and although in its present 
quarters the club is of modern date its 
existence dates from 1818. Chief honours at 
the tournament were carried off by the club’s 
professional, P. J. Gaudin, who hails, like the 
Vardons, from Jersey. Gaudin completcd 
the two rounds in 72 and 69 =141,a mar- 
vellous score considering that there was a_ 
strong wind blowing all day. J. Parr of 
Bromborough was second with 144. Mr. F. 
Marsh of Didsbury and Mr. H. Barker of 
Huddersfield tied for first place amongst the 
amateurs. The Manchester club is palatially 
housed in a_ fine mansion, formerly the 
residence of Sir Humphrey de Trafford. 


t the autumn meeting of the Royal and 

Ancient Golf Club several important 

alterations were made in the rules to which 
we shall refer in a future number. 
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The Editor of “‘ The Tatler” offers One 


in each week from any quarter. If it 


The story must not 
Editor, 


be acknowledged. 
be addressed to the Chestnut 


and pay small amounts for 


he following stories have been sent by W. Rowan of 22, 
Grandage Terrace, Bradford, to whom a guinea will be 


Ssenti— 


King Philip was riding one day through the Low Countries 
when he came across a busy, prosperous-looking corn mill. 
“Whose mill is that?” he asked. One of his suite replied that 
it belonged to the miller of Diest. ‘Then tell him to attend 
before me to-morrow morning,” commanded the King, “and I 
will ask him three questions. 1f he answers them correctly | will 
reward him; if not I will have him hanged.” This message 
threw the miller into a terrible fright. In his extremity—for he 
despaired of being able to answer a single question—he bethought 
him of La Guerleche, the village wit, a quaint, dry fellow always 
ready with an answer. To him the miller hastened, begging him 
fervently to go as his substitute before the King the following morn- 
ing. La Guerleche agreed on condition that the miller ceased his 
attentions to Annette, the village beauty, for whose favour they 
were rivals. To this the miller consentcd, for 

He sadly reflected that a lover rejected 
A new love may get, 
But a neck that's once broken 
Can never be set. 
Duly, therefore, did La Guerleche present himself before King 
Philip to answer the three royal questions. The first one was, 
“What is the weight of the moon?” ‘Justa hundredweight,” 
was the reply. “How do you make that out?” Because, your 
Majesty, itis made up of four quarters.” ‘‘ Well,” said the King, 
“then at how much do you value me?” ‘ At twenty-nine pieces 
of silver.” ‘ What!” exclaimed his Majesty. ‘‘ Well, sire, Christ 
was sold for thirty pieces, and asa good Christian | must value 
you at lessthan that.” “ H’m,” said the King, “then of what am I 
thinking just now?” “ You think that I am the miller of Diest.” 
“ And are you not him?” said the wondering King, ‘‘ No, indeed, 
1m La Guerleche,” replied our ready-witted friend. Much pleased 
with his answers King Philip promoted him to’ high office, he 
married Annette, and, of course, lived happily ever after. 


On one occasion Dean. Swift was called to attend the funeral 
of a certain vicar, together with the noble lor] who was the patron 
of the living. The attention of both was attracted to a young 
clergyman who displayed much grief during the ceremony. When 
the body was lowered into the grave this person wept so bitterly 
that the noble patron cautiously asked Swift what relation that 
mourner was to the dead. vicar. “No relation at all, only his 
curate,” replied Swift. “Not a relation and yet showing so much 
grief!” exclaimed his lordship. © “ Yes, my lord,” quietly re- 
sponded Swift, “I am afraid he is not weeping so much for the 
dead as for the living.” 


Mr. Arthur Hood of Lowlands, Bungay, writes :— 


That instruction is not always very intelligibly conveyed to the 
youthful frequenter of the Sunday school is indicated by the 
following true story. The lesson had been on the chapter in which 
King David is mentioned to have been walking “on the roof.” 
One small boy, whose eyes had never seen beyond the sloping 
blue slate roofs of the houses where he lived, asked impetuously, 
“How did David walk on the roof?” The teicher, scenting 
impiety in the question, immediately replied reprovingly, “ You 
must not question anything that is in the Bible.” But a fellow 
teacher hearing this reply said in her turn with equal reproof, 
“You should have told him that with man it is impossible, but 
with God all things are possible.” 

A native woman of India whose life had not been one of the 
strictest morality had become a Christian. When she lay dying 
the missionary asked her if she felt happy and at peace. “Ah 
yes,” she replied, “I'll die in the hope of a long and glorious 
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immorality,” and with that the poor creature closed her eyes on 
the limited immorality of this world. 

When a little fellow of about four years old was told of the 
dath of his sister and that she had “gone to heaven,” he in 
quired with great interest whether she would have wings. On 
being told that she would have them he remained lost in thought 
and then asked, “ Mummy, will she buzz ?” 


Miss E. M. Walker, 18, Longton Grove, Sydenham, S.E., sends me 
this, — 


English is a difficult language for foreigners to speak correctly. 
The crack linguist of a Bavarian school once said to me, “‘ Pardon, 
friiulein, but the downstairs of your dress is torn.” She meant, 
of course, the bottom of the dress, the braid. At Wiesbaden a 
young Prussian officer asked me politely, “‘May I steam?” I 
explained to him his mistake. ‘‘ Engines steam, but men smoke,” 
I said. ‘Ach, now I understand,” he replied, “I have said that 
to so many, many English ladies and they have always laughed.” 

We on our side are equally ridiculous when we cross the 
Channel. A French friend told me of a fatuous Englishwoman 
who was under the delusion that she could speak French perfectly. 
One day she went out for a drive in the Bois de Boulogne with a 
Parisienne of her acquaintance, and when the time came to go 
home she asked as a favour to be permitted to give the order. 
“Cochon ! cochon !” she cried (and how the coachman must 
have bounded on hearing this opprobrious term from a Jady’s lips), 
“ Renversez la voiture, s’il-vous-plait, le soleil va s’asseoir.” (Pig ! 
pig! Upset the carriage if you please, the sun is about to sit 
down.) ; 


Mr. Rupert M. Brown of 11, Addison Gardens, Kensington, sends me 
the following :- - 


A clergyman who had recently arrived in a country parish was 
called in to see a parishioner who was very ill indeed. Having 
performed his ministrations he turned to the sick man’s wife, 
who was in the room, and asked her the best and most 
direct way to a farmhouse where he intended calling. The goo] 
woman directed the parson to the best of her ability, when a feeble 
voice from the bed corrected her as to the way and intimated that 
she was wrong in her topography. To this interruption she 
replied somewhat sharply, ‘‘ What do you know about it? You 
go on with your dying.” 


From A. E. Wilton, the Den, Bath :— 


At the battle of Trafalgar a sailor whose leg was blown off 
begged a comrade to carry him below. The man hoisted his 
friend across his shoulders, and just as he was about to descend 
the gangway a cannon ball took off the head of the wounded man. 
Unawate of this his comrade carricd him down and laid him on a 
‘table before the doctor. The doctor was furious. ‘‘ How dare you 
play me such a practical joke?” he cried. ‘“ Can’t you see that the 
man’s head has been blown off?” ‘Well, sir,’ the man replied, 
“he said it was his leg; but he always was a liar.” 


Miss A. Long of 9, Russell Priory, Southampton Row, sends the 
following :— 


A clergyman of a small village church had caught a very bad 
cold and was unable to preach his usual Sunday sermon. He 
bade the sexton, who was rather deaf, take his place in the pulpit 
while the clergyman sat on the steps of the pulpit and whispered 
up each sentence for the sexton to repeat. The clergyman whispcred 
up the first sentence, ‘‘ Moses was an austere man.” Sexton: 
“ Moses was an astrich man.” Clergyman : ‘‘ He anointed people’s 
sins.” Sexton: ‘‘ He made ointment for people’s shins.” Clergy- 
man: ‘ You silly fool, you’ve gone and spoilt it all.” Sexton: 
“And the silly fool he went and spilt it all.” 
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New Jackets.—The world of fashion is 
full of surprises at present; we are always 
hearing of something new to-day which was 
practically unknown yesterday, and while La 
Mode is going through such phases the very 
best thing we can do is to make our own 
choice and shut our eyes immediately after- 
wards to what we might have chosen instead. 
At the moment we seem to be hearing 
more about jackets than any other 
article of apparel. The three-quarter- 
length vedingote is one of the chief 
features this season, and it can be 
worn with almost any skirt without 
diverging at all from the canons of 
good taste, while for a woman with a 
good figure a coat of this description 
is the most becoming thing she can 
possibly adopt. A very pretty model 
was shown me a day or two ago 
carried out in faced cloth of a pale 
grey shade—tor faced cloth as well as 
broadcloth are both repeated ad nau- 
seam in the winter models. The 
colour was a soft mushroom brown 
which is really almost the same tint as 
the moleskin of last year, and it was 
lined throughout with the most delicate 
pale blue satin. The coat was made 
with only two seams on the back, the 
seams—as are so many of the newest 
examples — overlapping and _ being 
brought right down to the hem in the 
form of coat tails. The same likewise 
outlined. the front, cutting off the 
straight portion as it were from the rest, 
which fitted closely to the figure, the 
basque, which was confined to the sides, 
being seamed on just below the hips. 
It was fastened with three buttons 
placed slantwise, and all the elabora- 
tion, such as it was, seems to have 
been relegated to the revers, which 
were carried out in white cloth bordered 
with pale blue and adorned with black 
silk braid and narrow black and white 
cord. 


Silk and Velvet.—Then there are 
the velvet and silk jackets which 
are equally strong factors in 
the season’s schemes. A velvet 


de roche. It is threatening to become a case 
of ¢oujours perdrix, and incidentally there is 
only one woman in a hundred who can wear 
brown with distinction ; it requires to be so 
immaculately made if it is to escape the 
danger of looking “common.” Ribbed silk 
is proving a very strong rival to taffetas for 
the coat of to-day, but my theory as regards 


OPERA CLOAK 


Of grey velvet bordered with chinchilla and lace frills 


coat is always a becoming adjunct, even more 
so than one of silk, for whereas the latter 
has rather a tendency to add to a woman’s 
appearance of age velvet only modifies harsh 
outlines and gives a softness to the features 
that they probably lack. But oh ! how tired 
I am becoming of the eternal brown and cog 


silk, and especially black silk, for the coats 
otherwise than boleros applies even more to 
the ribbed silks than taffetas. They are very 
becoming to a woman past her premiere 
jeunesse, but in my estimation they put quite 
half-a-dozen years on to a girl in her teens or 
under twenty-five. 
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Concerning Fur Coats.—Fur coats, how- 
ever, are the favourite wear when winter 
comes round, and consequently a word or twa 
concerning them will hardly be out of season. 
I am quite hopeful concerning the coming 
popularity of beaver, which is a fur with so 
many possibilities that 1am always glad to 
welcome it. It wears well, and properly 
trimmed it Zooks well too, braid being 
used to a very great extent in its treat- 
ment. It is, however, a pelt which 
requires supplementary adornment to 
do it justice, unlike such furs as sable, 
mink, mole, or chinchilla, which can 
afford to rely on their own attractions 
alone. The black furs such as broad- 
tail and caracul represent other in- 
stances where the importance of 
supplementary decoration is evident, 
and embroidered cloth revers and vests 
are added to most of these to lighten 
the effect of the “solid” blackness. 
Embroidered cloth belts are likewise 
very popular features of the fur coat up 
to date, and in lieu of this the ceinture 
of braid is called into requisition in a 
number of cases. Many of the coats 
are besides fashioned with a little turn- 
over velvet collar attached to the vest, 
a very pretty example being a vest 
and collar of white broadtail on a 
smart coat of black broadtail fashioned 
with a little basque. Both waistcoat 
and collar were edged with a narrow 
band of pale blue cloth elaborately 
worked in silver. 


The Possibilities of Baltic Seal.— 
Among all the popular furs for motoring 
—and their name is legion—I like 
none better from a practical point of 
view than Baltic seal. Besides being 
warm and cosy it always looks well, 
the smooth, silvery surface of the fur 
having a very becoming effect, while 
with a big dark fur collar—of bear or 
skunk—the whole thing is as complete 
and smart as it well can be. Of course 
it is not a cheap fur—what gocd thing 
ever was cheap ?—but it will wear for 
an eternity I was almost going to say, 
and no matter how it may be spattered 
with mud or oil a good scrub and 
some soap and water will not do it the 
least little bit of harm in the world. I 
notice, too, that thick tweed coats lined 
through with deerskin are very much 
in vogue, and it is surprising how light it 
is and how warm and comfortable, and 
when all is said and done the virtues of a 
skin which combines these two essential 
qualities can hardly be over estimated. 


Shopping Costumes.—From all that one 
hears concerning the skirt of voluminous 
width, and indeed there is no denying the 
fact that the amount of material employed in 
the afternoon frock up to date is really extra- 
ordinary, the short costume is by no means 
despised this season. For shopping or 
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walking in the morning it is still very much 
worn, and I mention shopping advisedly, for 
to attempt to carry parcels and do one’s 
necessary business with a skirt so wide at the 
base as to require all one’s attention is a very 
hopeless proceeding altogether, One~ short 
costume, so long as La Mode allows us to 
indulge in it, is always advisable, and I have 
seen the very ideal of sucha suit in the case 
of a coat and skirt of a very subdued tartan 
in dull red and brown with an untrimmed 
skirt simply stitched at the hem, and a little 
double-breasted coat of the reefer description 
with dull red leather buttons, while the collar 
was of the same strapped with cream cloth 
and edged with a strap of itsown materia’. A 
short jacket reaching just below the hips is 
indeed, the usual accompaniment to these 
instep-length costumes, with many of which 
the skirt is, however, mounted in broad kilts 
surmounted in some instances by a yoke, a 
very simple garniture being added in some 
instances. 


Styles and Details.—Then there is, of 
course, the round skirt which just touches the 
ground, and which is for some unexplainable 
reason always a special favourite with the 
couturiére. Yor this particular style of jue 
the three tiers are very effective, and with this 
the basqued tight-fitting coat is worn, or for 
those to whom the tight-fitting coat is always 
anathema there is the bole:o-fronted coat 
with basque which is far more generally be- 
coming. Every style of coat nowadays shows 
a goodly display of buttons, and the manufac- 
turers can hardly turn out 
novelties quick -enough to 
meet the constant demand. 
The newest thing I have 
seen this. season in this par- 
ticular line is a rather large 
silver button with a raised 
cock’s head beautifully 
enamelled in the~ natural 
colours. .As a matter of fact 
Master Rooster is quite a 
persona grata with La Mode 
just now, and she is _intro- 
ducing him on every possible 
occasion. In the case of the 
button I have described. 
which was applied to 
a gown of the ‘very 
darkest brown cloth, 
the colour of the 
comb was, of course, 
repeated in the trim- 
mings of the dress. 


Superstitions. — 
Lucky. charms have 
never been more in 
vogue than they are_ 
at present, and - I 
foresee quite a crop 
of mew, ones at 
Christmas. Just at 
present the Maori 
god composed of jade 
appears to be in the ascendant, and this 
is worn by the woman of fashion with 
apparently as much faith in its power to 
bring the horse she has backed to the winning 
post or luck to her “ hand” at bridge as is pos- 
szssed by the West African nigger who covers 
himself with defences of a like description. 
As a matler of fact, superstition is advancing 
to quite an inconvenient extent at present. 
Most of us share a dislike to seeing the moon 
through glass or to sitting down thirteen to 
table, but there are people who dare not asi for 
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the salt, much less spill it, who not only tremble 
with apprehension if a spray of may is brought 
into the house but taboo white lilac as well and 
one or two other choice blossoms which por- 
tend malheur according to their reading of 
fate. As to passing under a ladder or meeting 
a cross-eyed person of their own sex, seeing 
a single magpie or hearing a dog howl, 


AFTERNOON GOWN 


Of nut-brown faced cloth trimmed with lace and sable 


crossing their knives, putting the wrong foot 
foremost out of bed, or doing the hundred and 
one things which it is impossible to avoid 
at some time or other, their fear of the 
consequences is such as to make their lives 
positive burdens to them for the time being. 
Such is the state of civilisation in the present 
year of grace 1904. 


The Return of the Beaver Hat.—-I am 


very glad to note the return of black beaver. 
A soft, silky beaver hat is always one of the 
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most becoming forms of head-gear a woman 
can wear and almost ranks with velvet in my 
own estimation, while it retains its freshness 
even longer. Several of the new beaver hats 
are being made with soft little caps of lace. to 
rest against the hair, a very pretty example 
being of soft mushroom-brown beaver simply 
trimmed with a wide ruche of satin ribbon to 
match and having long brown velvet strings, 
the cream lace cap underneath supplying a 
finishing touch that is most effective. It is 
a point to be observed, too, that beaver 
requires very little actual trimming; the 
simpler the style in which it is treated the 
more effective and picturesque it is) Many of 
the large picture hats of the kind are adorned 
simply with one long curling ostrich feather 
or a-cluster of three caught with a fancy 
buckle. Violet in the real colour of the flower 
itself is likewise very popular for the new 
winter hats, and this is sometimes carried 
out in a soft, hairy felt whichvis quite different 
to the hard, uncompromising /ewfre which 
we used in days gone .by to associate with 
the morning ” hat and which was looked 
upon as an almost essential item for winter 
wear. It is trimmed as a rule with shaded 
satin or silk ribbon. 


Shaded Effects.—As a matter of fact 
shaded effects seem to be more popular than 
ever, and one sees them employed in any 
and every guise which can possibly suggest 
itself to the mind of the manufacturer 
and in every colour as well. ‘The rich tones 
of red and purple and yellow and orange are 
specially adapted to oméré. effects, while the 
long ostrich feathers are dyed in so many and 
such simple gradations of colour that it is 
impossible to give a name to each separate 
tone. The shaded paradise plume is a very 
important rival to the ostrich 
feather this season, but as often 
as not it is introduced in quite a 
Re new fashion, viz., in combination 
mS with marabout or wings which 
together form a large feather 
pad, the colours of which match 
the hat with which it is worn. 
Embroidered panne cloth is 
another material which is exer- 


cising the ingenuity of the 
milliner and which is very 


effective. when applied to the 
new toques, 


Black Velvet.—Black velvet 
as a trimming is taking very 
high rank with the Parisian 
couturiére at present. That 
such should be the case is quite 
a subject for congratulation, for 
the touch of black velvet is 
always becoming and can nearly 
always be introduced no matter 
what the gown. More especially 
isit to be seen in conjunction 
with the light material on the 
dinner dresses, while it is éffec- 
tive, too, in the case of the after- 
noon taffetas gowns of voluminous proportions 
of which La Mode never seems to tire. One 
example in black taffetas which was shown 
me recently, and which was _ elaborately 
gathered and cozdissé, was trimmed round the 
hem with three scalloped rows of narrow 
black velvet ribbon, which likewise outlincd 
the little bolero. A further and very effe - 
tive embellishment was provided by little 
flower rosettes of taffetas with black velvet 
centres which were carried right to the bottom 
of the skirt. DELAMIRA, 
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